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1 * el n. of my Father, the late Dr. Robertſon, | 
with reſpect to the Hiſtory. of America, compre- 
| hended not only an account of the diſcovery of that 
| country,. and of the conqueſts and colonies of the Spa- 
niards, but embraced alſo the hiſtory of the Britiſh and 
| Portugueſe Eſtabliſhments in the New World, and of | 
the Settlements made by the ſeveral nations of Europe 
in the Weſt India Iſlands. It was his intention not to 
have publiſhed any part of the Work until the whole 
was completed. In the Preface to his Hiſtory of Ame- 
rica, he has ſtated the reaſons which induced him to 
depart from that reſolution, and to publiſh the Two Vo- 
lumes which contain an account of the diſcovery of the 
New World, and of the progreſs of the Spaniſh arms and 
colonies i in that quarter of the globe. He ſays,.* he had 
made ſome progreſs i in the Hiſtory of Britiſh America; 2 
5 and he announces his intention to return to that part of 
his Work, as ſoon as the ferment which at that time pre- ; 
vailed in the Britiſh Colonies in America, ſhould ſubſide, 
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and regular | government be re-eſtabliſhed. Various 
_ cauſes concurred i in preventing him from fulfilling his 
intention. 


. 


| DvninG oa hit of a Steal illnefs, 2% fle early 


foreſaw would have a fatal termination, Dr, Robertſon | 
at different times deſtroyed many of his. papers. But 
after his death, 1 found that part of the Hiſtory of 
Britiſh America which he had wrote many years be- 
fore, and which is now offered to the Public. | "ir. 1s 


written with his own. hand, as all his Works were; 3 ; 


it is as carefully corrected as any part of his Manu- 
ſcripts which I have ever ſeen; and he had thought 


it worthy of being preſerved, as it eſcaped. the flames 


to which ſo many other papers had been commit- 
ted. I read it with the utmoſt attention; but, be- 
fore I came to any reſolution about the publication, 
I put the MS. into the hands of ſome of thoſe friends | 


whom my Father uſed to conſult on ſuch occaſions, as 


it would have been raſhneſs and preſumption i in me to | 
have truſted to my own partial deciſion. It was per- 
uſed by ſome other perſons alſo, in whoſe taſte and 


judgment I have the greateſt confidence: by all of them : 


I was encouraged to offer it to the Public, as a frag. 
ment curious. and intereſting i in itſelf, and not inferior 


to 127 of my Father's Works. Sl 
Ween 


To 0-3 
Wren Idetermined to follow that advice, it was a cir- 
cumſtance of great weight with me, that as I never could 
think myſelf at liberty to deſtroy thoſe papers which 


my Father had thought worthy of being preſerved, and 


as I could not know into whoſe hands they might here- 


after fall, I conſidered it as certain that they would be 
publiſhed at ſome future period, 'when they might 
meet with an Editor, who, not being actuated by the 
: ſame ſacred regard for the reputation of the Author 
which I feel, might make alterations and additions, and 
obtrude the whole on the Public as a genuine and au- 
thentic work. The MS. is now publiſhed, ſuch as it was 
left by the Author ; 3 nor have I preſumed to make any 


addition, alteration, or correction whatever. 


pate nes: Daze ww ROBERTSON. 
Quzzx-sTREET, : . 
EbiIx ZU RR, 


April 1796. 
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1. The HISTORY of AMER ICA, Vol. I. and II. Iluſtrated vith op | 


21. 28. 


1 41S ANOTHER Eprrion, in 3, Vols. Vyo.. 18 8. 


. The HISTORY. of SCOTLAND, 1 the Reigns af IO M RY and 
of rang Janes VI. till his Acceſſion to the Crown of England; with a Re- 


the Scottiſh Hiſtory previous to that Period; and an Arrenpix, 


view o 
containing Original Papers. "The Sixth Edition, 2 Vols, _ pe, 2 4 | 
. ANOTHER Eprrrox, in 2 Vols. 8vo. 148. ont 


++ ANOTHER Eprriox, in one Vol. 7 8. 6 d. 


3. The HISTORY of the REIGN of the EMPEROR CHARLES V. with 
a View of the Progreſs of Society in EuRorx, from the Subverſion of the 
- Roman Empire to the Beginning of the Sixteenth Century. | Embelliſhed | 


with four Plates, . elegantly engraved. 3 Vols. Ato. 3&; TS 1115 fe 
* * ANOTHER Eprriox, in 4 Vols. gvo. 11. 48. 


4. An HISTORICAL DISQUISITION concerning the Knowledge which the 
Ancients had of INDIA, and {the Progreſs of Trade with that pate 4 / 


prior to the Diſcovery of the Cape of Good Hope. 4to. 48 „ 1 


„ ANOTHER EDtTION, in one Vol. 8vo. 8s, TL 
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"ke 1 mar there are a re- by 0 

compence pos to thoſe e e talents which prompted the Spirit of ad. YA 

1 iſh to enter early on the e career of diſcovery, and to purſue venture — 

3 | * a a = 
ardour. d. was the ſecond nation England by 


** ene ed to viſit the New World. The account of Co- e 1 


veries ;; x 


lumbus's fucceſaful voyage filled all Europe with aſtoniſhment © 
and admiration - But in England it did ſomething more; it „ 


excited a vehement deſire of emulating the glory of Spain, 404 | 
of aiming to obtain ſome ſhare in thoſe advantages which were ; | 

d in this new Held d opened t to "DUGG 1 | 8 ; Y 
attention - of the Engl . | 


_ diſcovery of unknown eountries, by 15 negsci Ben with Bar- 5 Ws, 1 
tholemew Columbus. Henry VU. having liſtened to his pro- To 


poſitions with a more favourable ear than could have been oe? e 
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| HISTORY OF AMERICA. 


pected from a cautious, diſtruſtful prince, averſe by habit as 


well as by temper to new and hazardous projects, he was more 


eaſily induced to approve of a voyage for diſcovery, propoſed 


checked by 
_ unſkilfulneſs 
in navigation. 


| Columbus. 


by ſome of his own ſub) ects, ſoon after the return of Chriſtopher 


— 


Bur though the Engliſh had ſpirit to form this ſcheme, the, 
had not, at that period, attained to ſuch {kill in navigation as 
qualified them for carrying it into execution. From the incon- 


ſiderate ambition of its monarchs, the nation had long waſted 
its genius and activity in pernicious and ineffectual efforts to 


conquer France. When this ill-directed ardour began to abate, 
the fatal conteſt between the houſes of York and Lancaſter 
turned the arms of one half of the kingdom againſt the other, 


and exhauſted the vigour of both. During the eourſe of two 


centuries, while induſtry and commerce were making gradual 


| Progreſs, both in the ſouth and north of Europe, the Eng- 


liſh continued ſo blind to the advantages of their own ſituation, 


that, they hardly began to bend their thoughts towards thoſe 


objects and purſuits, to which they are indebted. for their preſent 
| opulence and power. While the trading veſlels of Italy, Spain, 


and Portugal, as well as thoſe of the Hans Towns, viſited the 


moſt remote ports in Europe, and carried on an active intereourſe 
with its various nations, the Engliſh did little more than ereep 
along their own coaſts, in ſmall barks, which conveyed the pro- 
ductions of one county to another. Their commerce was al- 
moſt wholly paſſive. Their wants were ſupplied by ſtrangers ;. 
and whatever neceſſary or luxury of life their own country did 


not view, was imported in foreign bottoms. Fhe croſs of St. 


George 


HISTORY MY AMERICA. 


EVER: was is felon diſplayed beyond the precincts of the narrow 
ſeas. Hardly any Engliſh ſhip traded with Spain Or Portugal, 
before the beginning of the fifteenth centiiry ; and half a cen- 
tury more elapſed before the Engliſh mariners bb ſo adven- 
turous as to enter the Mediterranean. eee 


5 n Ry of navigation, Henry could not commit the 


conduct of an armament, deſtined to explore unknown regions, 


to 'his'own ſubjects. He inveſted Giovanni Gaboto, a Venetian 
adventurer, who had ſettled in Briſtol, with the chief command ; 
and iſſued a commiſſion to him and his three ſons, empowering 


them to ſail, under the banner of England, towards the eaſt, 


north, or weſt, in order to diſcover countries unoccupied by any 


Expedition | 
from Briſtol, 


under the 
command of 
POWs, | 


Chriſtian ſtate; to take poſſeſſion of them in his name, and to 
carry on an 1 trade with the inhabitants, under con- 


dition of paying a fifth part of the free profit on ey voyage 
to the crown. This commiſſion was granted on March 5th, 


1495, in leſs than two years after the return of Columbus from 


America * *. But Cabot (for that is the name he aſſumed i in 8 
England, and by which he is beſt known) did not ſet out on 


his voyage for two years. He, together with his ſecond ſon 


Sebaſtian, embarked at Briſtol, on board a ſhip furniſhed by the 
king, and was accompanied by four ſmall | barks, fitted out by 
the merchants of that city. 


As in that age the moſt eminent navigators, Tine by the 
inſtructions of Columbus, or animated by his example, were 


* 
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Cabot diſco! 
vers New- 
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B 0 OK guided by ideas derived from his ſuperior knowledge and expe- 


—＋ t ience, Cabot had adopted the ſyſtem of that great man, con- 5 


cerning the probability of apening a new and ſhorter paſſage to 
the Eaſt Indies, by holding a weſtern courſe. The opinion 


2 and ſails 
along the 


coaſt of Vir- 


ginia. 


which Columbus had formed, with reſpect to the iſlands which 


he had diſcovered, was univerſally received. They were ſup- 


poſed to lie contiguous to the great continent of India, and to 


cCeonſtitute a part of the vaſt countries comprehended under that 


general name. Cabot, accordingly, deemed it probable, that 
by ſteering to the north-weſt, he might reach India by a ſhorter 
courſe than that which Columbus had taken, and. hoped; to fall 


in with the coaſt of Cathay, or China, of whoſe fertility, and 


opulence the deſcriptions of Marco Polo had excited high ideas, 
After ſailing for ſome weeks due weſt, and nearly on the par a - 


lel of the port from which he took his departure, he diſcovered | 
a large iſland, which he called Prima Viſta, and his ſailors Neu- 


June 24. 


Foundland; and in a few days he deſcried a ſmaller iſle, to 
which he gave the name of St. John. He landed on both 
| theſe, made ſome obſervations on their ſoil and productions, 

and brought off three of the natives. Continuing his courſe 
weſtward, he ſoon reached the continent of North America, 
and failed along it from the fifty-ſixth to the thirty-eighth de- 


gree of latitude, from the coaſt of Labrador to that of Vir- 
ginia. As his chief object was to diſcover ſome inlet that 


might open a paſſage to the weſt, it does not appear that he 
landed any where during this extenſive run; and he returned 
to England, without attempting either ſettlement or conqueſt | 


in any part of that continent *. 


8 0 Monſon's Naval Tracts, in ddt Collect. ü. 211. 


. 
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Ix it had been Henry's purpoſe to proſecute the object 30 O K 


of the commiſſion given by him to Cabot, and to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of the countries which he had diſcovered, the ſucceſs of 
this voyage muſt have anſwered his moſt ſanguine expectations. 
His ſubjects were, undoubtedly, the firſt Europeans who had 


viſited that part of the American continent, and were entitled 
to whatever right of property prior diſcovery is ſuppoſed to 


confer. Countries which ſtretched in an uninterrupted courſe 
through ſuch a large portion of the temperate zone, opened a 


proſpect of ſettling to advantage under mild climates, and in a 
fertile ſoil. But by the time that Cabot returned to England, he 


a 


IX. 
3 — 


Henry does 


not profit by 
Cabot's diſ- 
covery; 


found both the ſtate of affairs and the king's inclination un- 


_ favourable to any ſcheme the execution of which would have 
required tranquillity and leiſure. . Henry was involved in a war 
with Scotland, and his kingdom was not yet fully compoſed 


after the commotion excited by a formidable inſurrection of his 


own ſubjects in the weſt. An ambaſſador from Ferdinand of 


| Arragon was then in London; and as Henry ſet a high value 


upon the friendſhip of that monarch, for whoſe character he 


profeſſed much admiration, perhaps from its ſimilarity to his 


own, and was endeavouring to ſtrengthen their union by ne- | 
gociating the marriage which afterwards took place between his 
eldeſt ſon and the princeſs Catharine, he was cautious of giving 
any offence to a prince, jealous: to exceſs. of all his rights. 


From the poſition of the iſlands and continent which Cabot 


had diſcovered, it was evident that they lay within the limits 


of the ample donative which the bounty of Alexander VI. 


had conferred upon Ferdinand and Iſabella. No perſon, in that 
age, queſtioned the validity of a papal grant ; and Ferdinand 
Re 13 was 
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nor his im- 


mediate ſuc» 
ceſſors. 


have encouraged him to perſe 
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was not of a temper to relinquiſh any claim to Which he had a 
| ſhadow of title. Submiſſion to the authority of the Pope, and 
deference for an ally whom he courted, ſeem to have concurred 
with Henry's own ſituation, in d 
ſcheme, in which he had engaged with ſome degree of ardour 


and expectation. No attempt towards diſcovery was made in 


England during the remainder of his reign 3 and Sebaſtian 
Cabot, finding-no encouragement: for! his active talents aer. 


entered into _ _ of- nen rt nl day 


MPT 28 e 315 n D Ag 3 5 


Tus: is the med 8 dnt 8 the ſudden en af 
Henry's activity, after ſuch ſueceſs in his firſt eſſay as might 
vere. The advantages of com- 
merce, as well as its nature, were ſo little underſtood in 
5 Eoglands: about: this period; that by an act of parliament 
in the year 1488, the taking of intereſt for the uſe of money 


was prohibited i under ſevere | . penalties . And by another 


law, the profit ariſing from dealing in bills of exchange was 
condemned as ſavouring of uſury . It is not ſurpriſing, 
_ that no > greatielfort ſhould be made to extend ade by a 


* * 1 of Sb ſeem. to have abt formed in England towards the 
beginning of the ſixteenth century. But as there is no other memorial of them, 


than what remains in a patent granted by the king to the adventurers, it is pro- 


bable that they were feeble or abortive projects. If any attempt had been made 


in enen of this patent, it would not have eſcaped the knowledge of 


a compiler ſo induſtrious and inquiſitive as Hakluyt. In his patent, Henry 
reſtricts the adventurers from encroaching on the countries diſcovered by the 
kings of Portugal, or any other r in Wann with 17 aj Rymer's 
Fcœdera, vol. xiii. p. 37. 


CCC 3 Hen, vn. c. 6. 


nation 
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nation whoſe ena} ideas were till ſo crude and liberal. 5 O O K 
But it is more difficult to diſcover, what prevented this ſcheme he 
of Henry VII. from being reſumed during the reigns of his fon 
and grandſon; and to give any reaſon why no attempt was | 
made, either to explore the northern continent of America — 
more fully, or to ſettle in it. Henry VIII. was frequently at 
open enmity with Spain: the value of the Spaniſh acquiſitions 
in America had become ſo well known, as might have excited 
his deſire to obtain ſome footing in thoſe opulent regions; and 
during a conſiderable part of his reign, the prohibitions in a 
papal bull would not have reſtrained him from making en- 
croachment upon the. Spaniſh dominions. But the reign of 
Henry was not favourable to the progreſs of diſcovery. Du- 
ring one period of it, the active part which he took in the af- 
fairs of the continent, and the vigour with which he engaged 5 
in the conteſt between the two mighty rivals, Charles V. and 
Francis I, gave full occupation to the enterpriſing ſpirit both of 
the king and of his nobility. During another period of his ad- 
miniſtration, his famous controverſy with the court of Rome 
kept the nation in perpetual agitation and ſuſpenſe. Engroſſed 
by thoſe objects, neither the king nor the nobles had inclination 
or leiſure to turn their attention to new purſuits; and without 
their patronage and aid, the commercial part of the nation 
was too inconſiderable to make any effort of conſequence. 

7, Though England, by its total ſeparation from the church of 
Rome, ſoon after the acceſſion of Edward VI., diſclaimed that 
authority, which, by its preſumptuous partition of the globe 
between two favourite nations, circumſcribed the activity of 
every other ſtate within very narrow ini, yet a feeble mi- 


nority, 


of A 4 * — 
Cm * 5 


3 * 
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E 00K ons; diſtracted with bacio, was not a juncture for s 
— ſchemes of doubtful ſucceſs and remote utility. The bigotry of 


Mary, and her marriage with Philip, diſpoſed her to pay a ſacred 
regard to that grant of the Holy See, which veſted in a huſband, 
on whom ſhe doated, an excluſive right to every part of the New 
World. Thus, through a fingular ſucceſſion of various cauſes, 
fixty-one years elapſed from the time that the Engliſh diſ- 
covered North America, during which their monarchs gave ö 
little attention to that country Which was deſtined to be an- 


nexed to their hy hos and t to be a chief ſource of its | opulence 


Expedition 
to South 
America, un- 
der the com- 
mand of Se- 
baſtian Ca- 
bot. 


1516. 


and power. 


— 
8 — 


Bur though the public contributed little howard the pro- | 
gref of diſcovery, naval {kill, knowledge of commerce, and 
a ſpirit of enterprize, began to ſpread among the Engliſh. Du- 


ring the reign of Henry VIII. ſeveral new channels of trade 


were opened, and private adventurers viſited remote countries 


with which England had formerly no intercourſe. Some mer- 


chants of Briſtol having fitted out two ſhips for the ſouthern 1 re- 
gions of America, committed the conduct of them to Sebaſtian 


Cabot, who had quitted the ſervice of Spain. He viſited the 
coaſts of Braſil, and touched at the iſlands of - Hiſpaniola and 


Puerto Rico; and: though this voyage ſeems not to have been 


beneficial to the adventurers, it extended the ſphere of Engliſh 


navigation, and added to the national ſtock of nautical ſcience *, 
Though diſappointed ; in their expectations of profit in this firſt 


eſſay, the merchants were not diſcouraged. Thex:k ſent, ſuc- 


* mauer, iii. 498. 5 
ceſſively, 
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ealbrcly ſeveral e from Attest ports towards the ſame 
quarter, and ſeem to have carried on an interloping trade in 
the Portugueſe ſettlements with ſucceſs *. Nor was it only 


towards the weſt, that the activity of the Engliſh was directed. 


* 
£ 
2 
- 
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Other merchants began to extend their commercial views to 


the eaſt; and by eſtabliſhing an intercourſe with ſeveral iſlands 


in the Archipelago, and with ſome of the towns on the coaſt 
of Syria, they found a new market for woollen cloths, (the 


only manufacture which the nation had begun to cultivate,) and 


ſupplied their countrymen with various productions of the eaſt, 


8 formerly h or received from che Venetians at an exor- 


bitant price Te 


Bor the diſcovery of a ſhorter paſſage to the Faſt Indies, 
by the north-weſt, was ſtill the favourite project of the nation, 
which beheld,” with envy, the vaſt wealth that flowed into 
Portugal, from its commerce with thoſe regions. The ſcheme 


was accordingly twice reſumed under the long adminiſtration of 
Henry VIII.; firſt, with ſome ſlender aid from the king, and 


then by private merchants. Both voyages were diſaſtrous and 
unſucceſsful, In the former, one of the ſhips was loft. In the 
latter, the ſtock of proviſions was ſo ill-proportioned to the 


number of the crew, that although they were but fix months at 


ſea, many periſhed with hunger, and the ſurvivors were con- 


- Unſucceſs ful 
attempts to 
diſcover a 
north-weſt 
paſſage to the 


Indies. 


1527 and 
1536. 


ſtrained to ſupport life by n on the bodies of their dead J 


5 es © 


3 


* Hakluyt, il. 700. 1 + Ibid. f. 96, Ke. 
t bid. i. 213, KC. iii. 129, 130. e 
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AMI vigour of the cotmdibrolal ſpirit did not relax in the 
reign of Edward VI. The great fiſhery on the banks of New- 
foundland became an object of attention; and from ſome re- 
gulations for the encouragement of that branch of trade, it 
ſeems to have been proſecuted with activity and ſucces *, 
But the proſpect of opening a communication with China and 


the Spice Iſlands, by ſome other route than round the Cape of 
| Good Hope, ſtill continued to allure the Engliſh, more than 
any ſcheme of adventure. Cabot, , whoſe opinion was deſery- 
edly of high authority in whatever related to naval enterpriſe, 


' warmly urged the Engliſh to make another attempt to diſcover 
this paſſage. As it had been thrice ſearched for in vain, by ſteer- 


ing towards the north-weſt, he propoſed that a trial ſhould now 


be made by the north-eaſt ;- and ſupported this advice by ſuch. 


plauſible: reaſons and. conjectures, as excited ſanguine expect- 


_ ations. of ſucceſs, Several noblemen and perſons of. rank, to- 


1553: 


May 10. 


gether with ſome principal merchants, having aſſociated for this 
purpoſe, were incorporated, by a charter from the king, under 


the title of The Company of Merchant Adventurers for the 


| Diſcovery of Regions, Dominions, Iſlands, and Places. un- 
known. Cabot, who was appointed governor of this. com- 
pany, ſoon fitted out two ſhips and a bark, furniſhed with in- 


ſtructions in his. own hand, which diſcover the great extent 


both ol his naval {kill and mercantile „ 


Sin Hugh Willoughby, ho. was "mtralie with the com- 
mand, Rood run es northwards along the coaſt of Norwey,. 


* Me, 111. ji 131. 


and 
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and doubled this North Quid: But in that tempeſtuous ocean, 
his ſmall ſquadron was ſeparated in a violent ſtorm. Wil- 


loughby's ſhip and the bark took refuge in an obſcure harbour in 


a deſert part of Ruſſian Lapland, where he and all his com- 


panions were frozen to death. Richard Chancelour, the cap- 
tain of the other veſſel, was more' fortunate ; he entered the 
White Sea, and wintered in ſafety at Arelaige,” Though no 
veſſel of any foreign nation had ever viſited that quarter of the 


globe before, the inhabitants received their new viſitors with an 


hoſpitality which would have done honour to a more poliſhed 
people. The Engliſh learned there, that this was a province of 
a vaſt empire, ſubject to the Great Duke or Czar of Muſcovy, 
who reſided in a great city twelve hundred miles from Arch- 
angel. Chancelour, with a ſpirit becoming an officer em- 


ployed in an expedition for diſcovery, did not heſitate a mo- 


ment about the part which he ought to take, and ſet out for 


that diſtant capital. On his arrival in Moſcow, he was ad- 
mitted to audience, and delivered a letter which the captain of 5 
| each ſhip had received from Edward VI. for the ſovereign of 


whatever country they ſhould diſcover, to John Vaſilowitz, 


Willoughby 


periſhes. 


One of his . 
ſhips winters 
at Arch- 


angel. 


The captain 
viſits Moſcow. 


who at that time filled the Ruſſian throne. John, though he 
ruled over his ſubjects with the cruelty and caprice of a barba- 


rous deſpot, was not deſtitute of political ſagacity. He in- 
ſtantly perceived the happy conſequences that might flow from 


opening an intercourſe between his dominions and the weſtern 


nations of Europe; and, delighted with the fortunate event to 
which he was indebted for this unexpected benefit, he treated 
Chancelour with great reſpect; and, 37 a letter to.the king of 


C 3:54 5 EIB England, 
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x © England, invited his ſubjects to trade in the Ruſſian denise, 
with ample promiſes of ee and favour e 


Trade open- 5 | Cuaxeztonn, on. his return, e — We on * 
Rull. : Engliſh throne, The ſucceſs of this voyage, the diſcovery of a 
EZ new courſe of navigation, the eſtabliſhment of commerce with a 
vaſt empire, the name of which was then hardly known. in thjie 
weſt, and the hope of arriving, in this direction, at thoſe re- 
gions which had been ſo long the object of deſire, excited a 
wonderful ardour to proſecute the deſign with greater vigour. 
Mary, implicitly guided by her huſband in every act of admi- 
 niſtration, was not unwilling to turn the commercial activity of 
her ſubjects towards a quarter, where it could not excite the 
jealouſy of Spain, by encroaching on its poſſeſſions in the New 
World. She wrote to John Vaſilowitz in the moſt reſpectful 
terms, courting his friendſhip. She confirmed the charter of 
Edward VI., empowered Chancelour, and two agents appointed | 
by the Company, to negociate with the Czar in her name; and 
according to the ſpirit of that age, ſhe granted an excluſive 
right of trade with Ruſſia to the Corporation of Merchant Ad- — - 
yenturers-F. In virtue of this, they not only eſtabliſhed -an 
active and gainful commerce with Ruſſia, but, in hopes of 
reaching China, they puſhed their diſcoveries eaſtwards to the 
ö OY coaſt of Nova Zembla, the Straits of Waigatz, and towards the 
| ö 1 . mouth of the great river Oby, But in thoſe frozen ſeas, which 
= Nature-ſeems-not to have deſtined for navigation, they were ex- 
poſed to innumerable Os and x met mn _ 
pointments. | | | 
2 Hakluyr, 3 i. . &e. | + Ibid. i 258, 0 
' TT Log Non 
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Non were their attempts to open a communication with 
India made only in this channel. They appointed ſomé of 
dſteir factors to accompany the Ruſſian caravans, which tra- 

velled into Perſia by the Way of Aſtracan and the Caſpian Sea, 
inſtructing them to penetrate as far as poſſible towards the galt, 


3 
O OK 
2091 


| on AH rug 


tion-with In- 


dia by land. 


and to endeavour, not only to eſtabliſh a trade with thoſe coun- 


tries, but to acquire every information that might afford any 


light towards the diſcovery of a paſſage to China by tlie north- | 


eaſt *, Notwithſtanding a variety of dangers to which they 


were expoſed in travelling through ſo many provinces, inha- 


bited by fierce and licentious nations, ſome of theſe" factors | 
reached Bokara, in the province of Choraſan; and though . 


prevented from advancing farther by the civil wars which deſo- : 


lated the country, they returned to Europe with ſome hopes of 


extending the commerce of the Company into Perha, and with 


much intelligence concerning the ſtate of Fhpſe remote regions : 


of che eaſt Te: 


; Fw ſucceſcful es of che 1 1 in dil. 


covery, rouzed the emulation of their countrymen, and turned 


their aQuvity into new channels. A commercial intercourſe, 
hitherto unattempted by the Engliſh, having been opened with 


Expedition to 
thz coat of - 
Africa. 


the caſt; of Barbary, the ſpecimens which that afforded of the 
valuable productions of Africa, invited ſome enterpriſing na- 


vigators to viſit the more remote provinces of that quarter of the 
lobe. They failed along its weſtern ſhore, traded in different 
Ports on boch ſides of the Line, and after acquiring conſiderable 


knowledge of thoſe countries, returned with a cargo of gold- 


45.4 .t * Hakluyt. i. got. 8 + Ibid. i. 310, &. 5 
TE duſt, 
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in; ivory, and other rich bd little known at that 
time'in England. This commerce with Africa ſeems to have 
been purſued with vigour, and was at that time no leſs inno- 
cent than lucrative; for as the Engliſh had then no demand for 
ſlaves, they carried it on for many years, without violating the 
rights of humanity. Thus far did the Engliſh advance during 
a period which may be conſidered as the infant ſtate of their 
navigation and commerce; and feeble as its ſteps at that time 
may appear to us, we trace them with an intereſting curioſity, 
and look back with ſatisfaction to the early eſſays of that ſpirit 
which we now behold in the full maturity of its ſtrength. 
Even in thoſe firſt efforts of the Engliſh, an intelligent obſerver 
will diſcern preſages of their future improvement. As ſoon as 
the activity of the nation was put in motion, it took various di- 
rections, and exerted itſelf in each with that ſteady, perſevering 
induſtry, which is the ſoul and guide ef commerce. Neither 
diſcouraged by the hardſhips and dangers to which they were 
expoſed in thoſe northern ſeas which they firſt attempted to 
: explore, nor afraid of venturing into the ſultry climates of the 
torrid zone, the Engliſh, during the reigns of Henry VIII., 
Edward VI., and Mary, opened ſome of the moſt conſiderable 
ſources of their commercial opulence, and gave a beginning to 
their trade with 98 9 88 with . with W and with 
Newfoundland, 
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3 By the progreſs which England had already made i in navi- 


zabeth auſpi- 
cious to diſ- 


-£overy, ther ; and on the xctelfdn of Elizabeth to the n a n 
8 commenced, extremely auſpieious to this ſpirit which was riſing 
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in che niet. The domeſtic tranquillity. of the kingdom, main- 


tained; almoſt without interruption, during the courſe, of a py 
and proſperous reign 4 the peace with foreign nations, that ſub+ 


ſiſted more than twenty years after Elizabeth Was ſeated on 
the. Bon the Queen's attentive economy, . which exempted 


her ſubjects from the burden of taxes oppreſſive to trade.; the 


popularity. of her adminiſtration ; were all favourable to com- 
mercial enterpriſe, and called it forth into vigorous exertion. 


The diſcerning eye of Elizabeth having early perceived that the 
ſecurity of a kingdom, environed by the ſea, depended on its 
naval force, ſhe began her government with adding to the num- 


ber and ſtrength of the royal navy; which, during a factious 


minority, and a reign intent on no object but that of ſuppreſſ- 


ing hereſy, had been neglected, and ſuffered to decay. She - 


filled her arſenals with naval ſtores ; ſhe built ſeveral ſhips of 


great force; according, to the ideas of that age, and encouraged ' : 


Her ſubjects to imitate her example, that they might no longer 


depend on foreigners, from whom the Engliſh had hitherto : 


purchaſed all veſſels of any conſiderable burden“. By thoſe 
efforts, the ſkill of the Engliſh artificers was improved, the . 
number of ſailors. increaſed, and the attention of the public 5 


turned to the navy, as the moſt i important national object. In- 


ſtead of abandoning any of the new channels of commerce 
which had been opened in the three preceding reigns, the 
Engliſh frequented. them with greater aſſiduity, and the pa- 
tronage of their ſovereign added vigour to all their efforts. In 
order to ſecure to them the continuance of their excluſive trade : 


* Camd. Annales. p. 70. edit. 36 15 Hol. 


with : 
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1 0.0 K with Rua; Elizabeth edltibted the connection with John Va. 
IX. ., flöchitz, which had been formed" by her predeceſſor; and, by 
| facceſſive embaſſies; gaitied his eonfidence ſo thoroughly, that 
the Engliſh Enjoyed: that lucrative ptivilege during his long 
reign. She encouraged the Company of Metchamt Adveri- 
twrers, whole monopoly of the Ruffian trade was confirmed by 
act of parliament “, *, to reſume their deſign of penetrating into 
166. Perfia by land. Their ſecond attempt, conducted with greater 
prudence, or undertaken at a more favourable jutiture than 
the firſt; Was more ſucceſsful. Their agents arrived in tgne 
Perſian court, and obtained ieh L prod tate and immunities 
from the Shah, that for a courſe of years they carried on a 
gainful commerce in his kingdom ; and by frequenting the 
various provinces of Perſia, became ſo well acquainted wirh the 
vaſt riches of the caſt, as ſtrengthened their deſign of * 
: a more direct intercourſe YI thoſe fertile r r gion by ſea, 8 


b che) effort to — this by as Korth engt had 
7 415 „ proved abortive, a ſcheme was formed, under the patronage of 
Giſcover the the Earl of Warwick, the head of the Enterprifing family of 
paſſage. Dudley, to make à new attempt, by holding an oppoſite courſe 
by the north-weſt. The conduct of this enterpriſe was com- 
mitted to Martin Frobiſher, an officer of experience and re- 
1576, 1697, putation. In three ſucceſſive voyages he explored the inhoſpi- 
8 15 78. table coaſt of Labrador, and that of Greenland, (to vrhich Eli- 
' Zabeth gave the name of Mera Incoghita,) without diſcovering 


. ny Probable appearance of that n. to India for Which he 3 


* Hakluyt, Lang. 9856 F mid. 1. 344, Kc. 


ſought. 
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ſought. This new diſappointment was ſenſibly felt, and might 
have damped the ſpirit of naval enterprize among the Engliſh, 
if it had not reſumed freſh vigour, amidſt the general exult- 


ation of the nation, upon the ſucceſsful expedition of Francis 


Drake. That bold navigator, emulous of the glory which Ma- 


gellan had acquired by failing round the globe, formed a ſcheme 
of attempting a voyage, which all Europe had admired for ſixty 


years, without venturing to follow the Portugueſe diſcoverer in 


17 
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Sir Francis 


Drake ſails 
round the 
world. 


his ad venturous courſe. Drake undertook this with a feeble 


ſquadron, in which the largeſt veſſel did not exceed a hundred 
tons, and he accompliſhed it, with no leſs credit to himſelf, 


than honour to his country. Even in this voyage, conducted 
with other views, Drake ſeems not to have been inattentive to 
the favourite object of his countrymen, the diſcovery of a new 


route to India. Before he quitted the Pacific Ocean, in order 


to ſtretch towards the Phillippine iſlands, he ranged along the 


coaſt of California, as high as the latitude of forty-two degrees 


north, in hopes of diſcovering, on that fide, the communica- 


. tion between the two ſeas, which had ſo often been ſearched for 
in vain on the other. But this was the only unſucceſsful at- 
tempt of Drake. The exceſſive cold of the climate, intolerable 
to men who had long been accuſtomed to tropical heat, obliged 


him to ſtop ſhort in his progreſs towards the north; and whe- 


ther or not there be any paſſage from the Pacific to the Atlantic 


: Ny hi in that W is a FR ſtill unaſcertained * . 


FROM this period, the Engliſh 8 to 5 have eoafided in their | 


own abilities and courage, as equal to any naval AE Os 


1 ,* Hakluyt, ii lit, 440. Camd. Annal. 301, Ke. 1 
| 5 They 
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They h had- now viſited every region to which navigation ex- 
tended in that age, and had rivalled the nation of higheſt re- 


Pute for naval {kill in its moſt ſplendid exploit. But notwich- 


ſtanding the knowledge which they had acquired of the different. 


quarters of the globe, they had not hitherto attempted any ſet- - 5 
tlement out of their own country. Their merchants had not 


yet acquired ſuch a degree, either of wealth or of political in- 
fluence, as were requiſite towards carrying a ſcheme of colo- 


nization into execution. Perſons of noble birth were deſtitute 


of the ideas and information which might have diſpoſed them 


to patronize ſuch a deſign. The growing power of Spain, how- 
ever, and the aſcendant over the other nations of Europe to 


which it had attained under «Charles V. and his ſon, naturally 
turned the attention of mankind towards the importance of thoſe 


ſettlements in the New World, to which they were ſo much 
indebted for that pre-eminence. The intercourſe between 


Spain and England, during the reign of Philip and Mary; the 


reſort of the Spaniſh nobility to the Engliſh court, while Philip 


reſided there; the ſtudy of the Spaniſh language, which be- 


came faſhionable ; and the tranſlation of ſeveral hiſtories of 


America into Engliſh, diffuſed gradually through the nation a 


more diſtinct knowledge of the policy of Spain in planting its 
colonies, and of the advantages which it derived from them. 


When hoſtilities commenced between Elizabeth and Philip, the 
proſpe& of annoying Spain by ſea opened a new career to the 
enterpriſing ſpirit of the Engliſh nobility. Almoſt every emi- 
nent leader of the age aimed at diſtinguiſhing himſelf by naval 


_ exploits. That ſervice, and the ideas connected with it, the 


diſcovery of unknown countries, the eſtabluhment of diſtant 
5 colonies, 


— 
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colonies; and the entiching of commerce by new commodities, BOOK 
became familiar to perſons of rank, ns 3 


} 


In c ende of all thoſe concurring cauſes, the Engliſh Firſt projet 
began ſeriouſly to form. plans of ſettling colonies in thoſe parts Nad 8 
of America, which hitherto they had only viſited. The pro- ies. 
jectors and patrons of theſe plans were moſtly perſons of rank 
and influence. Among them, Sir Humphry Gilbert, of Comp- 
ton in Devonſhire, ought to be mentioned with the diſtinction 
due to the conductor of the firſt Engliſh colony to America. 

He had early, rendered himſelf conſpicuous by his military 
ſervices both in France and Ireland ; and having afterwards 
turned his attention to naval affairs, he publiſhed a diſcourſe 
concerning the probability of a north-weſt paſſage, which diſ- 
covered no inconfiderable portion both of learning and inge- 
nuity, mingled with the enthuſiaſm, the credulity,. and ſan- 
guine expectations which incite men to new and hazardous 
undertakings “. With thoſe talents, he was deemed a proper 
| perſon to be employed in eſtabliſhing a new colony, and eaſily 
obtained from the Queen letters parent, gs in him ſufficient / Jags 11. 
powers for this purpoſe. l WRT - RO 


As this is the firſt cherer to a colony, granted by the Crown | Charter 
of England, the articles in it merit particular attention, as they Wen las. 
unfold the ideas of that age, with reſpect to the nature of ſuch Verh. 
ſettlements. Elizabeth authorizes him to diſcover and take 0 


ſeſſion of all remote and barbarous . eee by any 


C + Halla, i iii. 11. 
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B 27 0 K Chriſtian prince or people. She veſts in him, his heirs and 
— aſſigns for ever, the full right of property in the ſoil. of thoſe 


countries whereof he ſhall take poſſeſſion. | She permits ſuch of 


her ſubjects, as were Willing to accompany Gilbert in his 
voyage, to go and ſettle i in the countries which he ſhall plant, 
She empowers him, his heirs and aſligns, to diſpoſe of whatever 


| portion of thoſe lands he ſhall judge meet to perſons ſettled there, 
in fee-ſimple, according to the laws of England. She ordains, 


that all the lands granted to Gilbert ſhall hold of the Crown 


of England by homage, on payment of the fifth part of the gold 


or ſilver ore found there. She confers upon him, his heirs and 


: aſſigns, the complete juriſdictions and royalties, as well marine 
as other, within the ſaid lands and ſeas thereunto adjoining ; 


and as their common ſafety and intereſt would render — 
government neceſſary in their new ſettlements, ſhe gave Gil- 
bert, his heirs and aſſigns, full power to convict, puniſh, 
pardon, govern, and rule, by their good diſcretion and policy, 
as well: in cauſes capital or criminal as civil, both marine and 
other, all perſons who ſhall from time to time ſettle within the 


faid countries, according to ſuch ſtatutes, laws, and ordinances 


as ſhall be by him, his heirs and aſſigns, deviſed and eſtabliſhed 
for their better government. She declared, that all who ſettled 


there ſhould have and enjoy all the privileges of free denizens 


and natives of England, any law, cuſtom, or uſage to the con- 
trary notwithſtanding. And finally, ſhe prohibited all perſons 5 
from attempting to ſettle within two hundred leagues of any 
place which Sir Humphry Gilbert, or his aſſociates, ſhall have 


cee, during the ſpace of ſix W 


Ss Hakluys i iii. 1 * 
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Wien thoſe ie en powers, ſuited to the high notions 3 2 * 

: of authority and prerogative prevalent in England during the. 1 
ſixteenth century, but very repugnant to more recent ideas en 
with reſpect to the rights of free men, who voluntarily unite to 
form a colony, Gilbert began to collect affociates, and to pre- 
pare for embarkation. His own character, and the zealous ef- 
forts of his half-brother, Walter Ralegh, who, even in his early 
youth, diſplayed thoſe ſplendid talents, and that undaunted 
ſpirit, which create admiration and confidence, ſoon procured 
him a ſufficient number of followers. But his ſucceſs was not 
ſuited either to the ſanguine hopes of his countrymen, or to 

the expence of his preparations. Two expeditions, both of 

which he conducted in perſon, ended diſaſtrouſly. In the laſt, 7580. 

he himſelf periſhed, without having effected his intended ſettle- 
ment on the continent of America, or performing any thing 

more worthy of notice, than the empty formality of taking 
poſſeſſion of the iſland of Newfoundland, in the name of his 
ſovereign. The diſſenſions among his officers; the licentious 

and ungovernable ſpirit of ſome of his crew; his total ignorance 

of the countries which he purpoſed to occupy ; his misfortune 

in approaching the continent too far towards the north, where 

the inhoſpitable coaſt of Cape Breton did not invite them to 
ſettle; the ſhipwreck of his largeſt veſſel; and above all, the 

ſcanty proviſion which the funds of a private man could make 

of what was requiſite for eſtabliſhing a new colony, were the 

true cauſes to which the failure of the enterpriſe muſt be im- 


puted ,not to any deficiency of abilities or reſolution in its leader“. 


"® 


* Hakluyt, iii, 143, &c. 
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| no, o k i; the ns of a ſcheme, in which Gilbert had 


PTT his fortune, did not diſcourage Ralegh. He adopted all 
- The plan re- 


222 his brother's ideas ; and applying to the Queen, in whoſe fa- 
legh. your he ſtood high at that time, he procured a patent, with 
Mask zs. juriſdiction and prerogatives as ample as had been granted unto 
Gilbert . Ralegh, no leſs eager to execute than to undertake 
April 25. the ſcheme, inſtantly diſpatched two ſmall veſſels, under the 
command of Amadas and Barlow, two officers of truſt, to viſit 
| | * the countries which he intended to ſettle, and to acquire ſome 
previous knowledge of their coaſts, their ſoil, and productions. 
Diſcovery of In order to avoid Gilbert's error, in holding too far north, they 
Virginia took their courſe by the Canaries and the. Weſt India iſlands, 
and %pproached the North American continent by the Gulph of 
Florida. Unfortunately their chief reſearches were made in 
8 . that part of the country now known by the name of North Ca- 
e rolina, the province in America moſt deſtitute of commodious 
harbours. They touched firſt at an iſland, which they call Wo- 
Kkocon (probably Ocakoke), ſituated on the inlet into Pamplicoe 
Sound, and then at Raonoke, near the mouth of Albemarle 
Sound. In both, they had ſome intercourſe with the natives, 
whom they found to be ſavages, with all the characteriſtic 
qualities of uncivilized life, bravery, averſion to labour, hoſpi- 
tality, a propenſity to admire, and a willingneſs to exchange 
their rude productions for Engliſh commodities, eſpecially for 
iron, or any of the uſeful metals of which they were deſtitute. 
| After ſpending a few weeks in this traffic, and in viſiting ſome 
parts of the a at continent, Amadas and Barlow returned 


"OS Hakluyt, i iü. 243- Tj 
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to England with two of the natives, and gave ſuch ſplendid de- Book. 
ſeriptions of the beauty of the country, the fertility of the ſoil, . „ 
and the mildneſs of the climate, that Elizabeth, delighted with Set. 15. 
the idea of occupying a territory, ſuperior, ſo far, to the barren 

regions towards the north hitherto viſited by her ſubjects, be- 

ſtowed on it the name of Virginia; as a memorial that this 
happy diſcovery had been made under a virgin Queen *®, 


Tui report encouraged Ralegh to haſten his preparations Colony eſta- 
for taking poſſeſſion of ſuch an inviting property. He fitted out 7 1 


inia by 
a ſquadron of ſeven ſmall ſhips, under the command of Sir Ri- Sr Richard 

chard Greenville, a man of honourable birth, and of courage Ge | 

| ſo undaunted as to be conſpicuous even in that gallant age. 6 
But the ſpirit of that predatory war which the Engliſh carried 1 
on againſt Spain, mingled with this ſcheme of ſettlement; and = 
on this account, as well as from unacquaintance with a more x 
direct and ſhorter. courſe to North America, Greenville ſailed = 
by the Weſt India iſlands. He ſpent ſome time in cruiſing. = 
among theſe, and in taking prizes; ſo that it was towards the = 
eloſe of June before he arrived on the coaſt of North America. = 
He touched at both the iſlands where Amadas and Barlow had 1 
landed, and made ſome excurſions into different parts of the 
eontinent round Pamplicoe and Albemarle Sounds. But as, vx | 
unfortunately, he did not advance far enough towards the |} 

north, to diſcover the noble Bay of Cheſapeak, he eſtabliſhed: 1 

the colony which he left on the iſland of Raonoke, an incom- Auguſt 25, # 
modious ſtation, without any ſafe harbour, and almoſt unin= vi 
| habited 7. EE rant oe = 
56 » Hakluyt,. iii, 246. I wid. in. 25 1. 9 
| || 
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2M 1 Tuts n conſiſted only of one Hundred: and eighty per- 
—— ſons, under the command of Captain Lane, aſſiſted by ſome g 
periſhing =” men of note, the moſt diſtinguiſhed of whom was Hariot, an 
2 1.15 "aa eminent mathematician. Their chief employment, during a 
land, reſidence of nine months, was to obtain a more extenſive know- 
ledge of the country; and their reſearches were carried on with = 
greater ſpirit, and reached farther than could have been expe! 
ed from a colony ſo feeble, and in a ſtation ſo diſadvantageous. 
But from the ſame impatience of indigent adventurers to ac- | 
quire ſudden wealth, which gave a wrong direction to the in- 
duſtry of the Spaniards i in their ſettlements, the greater part of 
the Engliſh ſeem to have conſidered nothing as worthy of at- 
tention but mines of gold and ſilver. Theſe they ſought for, 
wherever they eame; theſe they enquired after with unwearied- 
eagerneſs. The ſavages ſoon diſcovered the favourite objects 
which allured them, and artfully amuſed them with ſo many 
tales concerning pearl fiſheries, and rich mines of various me- 
tals, that Lane and his companions waſted their time and 
activity! in the chimerical purſuit of theſe, inſtead of labouring 
to raiſe proviſions for their own ſubſiſtence. On diſcovering 
the deceit of the Indians, they were ſo much exaſperated, that 
from expoſtulations and reproaches, they proceeded to open 
1586, Hoſtility, The ſupplies of proviſions which they had been ac- 
cCuſtomed to receive from the natives were of courſe withdrawn. 
Through their own negligence, no other precaution had been 
taken for their ſupport. Ralegh, having engaged in a ſcheme 
too expenſive for his narrow funds, had not been able to ſend _ 
them that recruit of ſtores with which Greenville had promiſed . 
to fun them l in the ſpring. The colony, reduced to the 
utmoſt 
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utmoſt diſtreſs, and on the point of periſhing with famine, was 
preparing to diſperſe into different diſtricts of. the country in 
queſt of food, when Sir Francis Drake appeared with his fleet, 


returning from a ſucceſsful expedition againſt the Spaniards in 
the Weſt Indies. A ſcheme which he formed, of furniſhing 


Lane and his aſſociates with ſuch ſupplies as might enable them 
to remain with comfort 'in their ſtation, was diſappointed by 
a ſudden ſtorm, in which a ſmall veſſel that he deſtined for 


their ſervice was daſhed to pieces; and as he could not ſupply | 
them with another, at their joint requeſt, as they were worn out 


as and 88 he carried them home to England P, 


Sven was the 1 88 of the Engliſh fottle- 
ments in the New World; and after exciting high expectations, 
this firſt attempt produced no effect but that of affording a more 
complete knowledge of the country ; ; as it enabled Hariot, a 


5 J me bi 


Know dge 


of the country 


acquired in 


this expedi- 
tion, | 


man of ſcience and obſervation, to deſcribe its ſoil, climate, 


- productions, and the manners of its inhabitants, with a degree 
of accuracy which merits no inconſiderable praiſe, when com- 


pared with the childiſh and marvellous tales publiſhed by ſeveral 
of the early viſitants of the New World. There! is another con- 
ſequence of this abortive colony important enough to entitle 
| it to place in hiſtory. Lane and his aſſociates, by their con- 
| ſtant intercourſe with the Indians, had acquired a reliſh for their 
favourite enjoyment of ſmoking tobacco; to the uſe of which, 
the credulity of that people not only aſcribed a thouſand i imagi- 
nary virtues, but their e conſidered the Plant naelk as 


15 Hakluyt, iii, 255. Cam. Annal. 387. 
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U of to- 
bacco intro- 


duced in 


England, : 
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a gracious gift of the gods, for the ſolace of human kind, and 
the moſt acceptable offering which man can preſent to heaven *. 
They brought with them a ſpecimen of this new commo- 


dity to England, and taught their countrymen the method of : 


uling it; which Ralegh, and ſome young men of faſhion, 


fondly adopted. From imitation of them, from love: of novelty, 


and from the favourable opinion of its ſalutary qualities enter- 
tained by ſeveral phyſicians, the practice ſpread among the Eng- 


liſh. The Spaniards and Portugueſe had, previous to this, i intro- 


duced it in other parts of Europe. This habit of taking tobacco 
gradually extended from the extremities of the north to thoſe of 
the ſouth, and in one form or other ſeems to be equally grateful 


to the inhabitants of every climate; and by a ſingular caprice of 


the human ſpecies, no leſs inexplicable than unexampled, (fo be- 


* witching is the acquired taſte for a weed of no manifeſt utility, 


and at firſt not only unpleafant, but nauſeous,) that it has be- 


come almoſt as univerſal as the demands of thoſe appetites ori- 


ginally implanted in our nature. Smoking was the firſt mode of 
taking tobacco'in England ; andwe learn from the comic writers 
towards the eloſe of the ſixteenth century and the beginning of 
the ſeventeenth, that this was deemed one of che Wwe 
ments of a man of faſhion and ſpirit. 


AE days after Drake e departed Not Roancke, a finall bark, 


6 e d by Ralegh with a ſupply of ſtores for the colony, 


ae ap- > Bent like 271. De Bry. America Pars i 5 


landed at the place where the Engliſh had ſettled; but on find- 
ing it deſerted by cheir countrymen, they returned to England. 75 
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The bark was hardly gone, when Sir Richard Oer ap- BOOK 

IX. 
peared with three ſhips. After ſearching in vain for the co- , 3 
lony which he had planted, without being able to learn what 
had befallen it, he left fifteen of his crew to keep poſſeſſion of 


the iſland. This handful _ men was Joon overpowered and 
cut in Pieces 860 the ae . 
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Taos GH al Ralegtt's ee te to eſtabliſh a colony in Virginia Ralegh's ſe- 
q had hitherto proved abortive, and had been defeated by a ſuc- re- 
ceſſion of diſaſters and diſappointments, neither his hopes nor lony in Vir- 


reſources were exhauſted. Early in the following year, he las: 
fitted out three ſhips, under the command of Captain John 
White, who carried thither a colony more numerous than that 
which had been ſettled under Lane. On their arrival in Vir- 

_ ginia, after viewing the face of the country covered with one con- 
tinued foreſt, which to them appeared an uninhabited wild, as it 
was occupied only by a few ſcattered tribes of ſavages, they diſ- 
covered that they were deſtitute of manythings which they deem- 
ed eſſentially neceſſary towards their ſubſiſtence in ſuch an un- 
comfortable ſituation; and, with one voice, requeſted White, their 
commander, to return to England, as the perſon among them 
moſt likely to ſolicit, with efficacy, the ſupply on which de- 
pended the exiſtence of the colony. White landed in his na- 
tive country at a moſt unfavourable ſeaſon for the negociation 
which he had undertaken. He found the nation in univerſal 
alarm at the formidable preparations of Philip II. to invade Eng- 
land, and collecting all its force to oppoſe the fleet to which he 
had add cat given the name of the Joxingbls: Armada. 


1M * Hakluyt, f lil, 265. 283, 
oe Ralegh, 
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Ralegh, Greetwille, and all the moſt- zealous patrons 0 0 the 
new ſettlement, were called to act a diſtinguiſhed part in the. 


operations of a year equally intereſting and glorious to Eng- 


land. Amidſt danger ſo imminent, and during a conteſt for the 
honour of their ſovereign and the independence of their coun- 


try, it was impoſſible to attend to a leſs important and remote 
object. The unfortunate colony in Roanoke received no ſup- 


ply, and periſhed miferably by famine, or by the ber, wg 


W of thole barbarians by whom _ were ſurrounded. 


'DvRING the 8 of Elizabeth's 1 reign, che FOR of 
eſtabliſhing a colony in Virginia was. not reſumed. Ralegh, 
with a moſt aſpiring mind and extraordinary talents, enlight- 
ened by knowledge no leſs uncommon, had the ſpirit and the. 


defofs of a piece. Allred by new objedt, and always. 


giving the preference to ſuch as were moſt ſplendid and ardu- 
ous, he was apt to engage in undertakings ſo vaſt and ſo vari- 


eus, as to be far beyond: his power of accompliſhing. He. 


was now intent on peopling and improving a large diſtrict of 


country in Ireland, of which he had obtained a grant from the 
Queen. He was a deep adventurer in the ſcheme of fitting out 


a powerful armament againſt Spain, in order to eſtabliſh Don. 
Antonio on the throne of Portugal. He had begun to form his 


favourite, but viſionary plan, of penetrating into the province: 


of Guiana, where he fondly dreamed of taking poſſeſſion of in- 
exhauſtible wealth, flowing from the richeſt mines in the New 


| World. Amidſt this multiplicity of projects, of ſuch- promiſing 


appearance, and recommended by novelty, he naturally became 
cold towards his ancient and hitherto unprofitable ſcheme of 


_ og 
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ſettling a colony in Virginia, and was eaſily induced to aſſign 
his right of property in that country, which he had never viſited, * 


together with all the privileges contained in his patent, to Sir | 


Thomas Smith, and a company of merchants. in London, This, 


company, ſatisfied with a paltry traffic carried on by a few 


ſmall barks, made no attempt to take poſſeſſion of the country. 
Thus, after a period of a hundred and ſix years from the time 
that Cabot diſcovered North America, in the name of 
Henry VII., and of twenty years from the time that Ralegh 


29 


BOOK 


 March,. 
15 95. 


planted the firſt colony, there was not a ſingle Engliſhman ſet- 2 


F 11 HAVE 1 aa the cauſes of this, during the pe⸗ 


riod previous to the acceſſion of Elizabeth. Other cauſes pro- 
duced the ſame effect under her adminiſtration. Though for 
done half of her reign England was engaged in no foreign war, 


and commerce enjoyed that perfect ſecurity whieh is friendly 


to its progreſs; though the glory of her latter years gave the 
| higheſt tone of elevation and vigour to the national ſpirit; the 
Queen herſelf, from her extreme parſimony, and her averſion 
to demand extraordinary ſupplies of her ſubjects, was more apt 
to reſtrain than to ſecond the ardent genius of her people. Se- 
veral of the moſt ſplendid enterprizes in her reign were con- 
certed and executed by private adventurers. All the ſchemes 
for colonization were carried on by the funds of individuals, 
without any public aid. Even the felicity of her government 


was adverſe to the eſtabliſhment of remote colonies. 80 power- 


tled there at the demiſe of Queen Elizabeth, in the year one 
thouſand fix hundred and three. 


Cireum- 
ſtances in 
Elizabeth's 
reign unfa- 
vourable to 


— 
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ful is the Anden Ds our native foil, nad fucks our fortunate 
| partiality to the laws and manners of our own. country, that 
men feldom chooſe to abandon it, unleſs they be driven away 


5 by oppreſſion, or allured by vaſt proſpects of ſudden wealth. : 


But the provinces of America in which the Engliſh attempted 


do ſettle did not, like thoſe occupied by Spain, invite them 


. thither by any appearance of filver or golden mines. All their 


hopes of gain were diſtant; and they faw that nothing could be 


earned but by perſevering exertions of induſtry. © The maxims 


10603. 
Reign of 
James fa- 


vourable to 
the eſtabliſh- 


ment of colo- 


of Ekrabeti's adminiftration were, in their general tenor, ſo po- = 
pular, as did not force her ſubjects to emigrate, in order to 
eſcape from the heavy or vexatious hand of power. It ſeems to - 


have been with difficulty that theſe ſlender bands of planters 
were collected, on which the writers of that age beſtow the 


dame of the firſt and ſecond Virginian colonies. The fulneſs | 
15 of t time for gr colonization was not . . 


. {4% 


(wind the e of hk Scortih lineto the crown of Englind ET 
haſtened its approach. James was hardly ſeated on the rhrone 


before he diſcovered his pacific intentions, and he ſoon termi- 


nated the long war which had been carried on between Spain 


and England, by an amicable treaty. From that period, unin- 
terrupted tranquillity continued during his reign. Many per- 
ſons of high rank, and of ardent ambition, to whom the was 


with Spain had afforded conftant employment, and prefented 
alluring proſpects, not only of fame but of wealth, ſoon became 


: ſo impatient of languiſhing at home without occupation or ob- 


5 ject, that their invention was en the ſtretch to find lame exer- 


ciſe 
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ciſe for their adtiviey and talents. To both theſe, North Ame- 
rica ſeemed to open a new. field, and ſchemes of carrying 
eol onies thither became more * and more eee 


A en E, nden by Vurtholemey : Goſaold in the 
laſt year of the Queen, facilitated, as well as encouraged, the 
execution of theſe ſchemes. He failed from Falmouth in a 
| ſmall bark, with thirty-two men. Inſtead of following former 


| navigators in their unneceſlary circuit by the Weſt India iſles 
and the Gulf of Florida, Goſnold ſteered due weſt, as nearly 


as the winds would permit, and was the firſt Engliſh commander 


who reached America by this ſhorter and more direct courſe. 


That part of the continent which he firſt deſcried was a pro- 


montory in the province now called Maſſachuſets Bay, to which 


he gave the name of Cape Cod. Holding along the coaſt, as it 
ftretched towards the ſouth-weſt, he touched at two iſlands, one 


of which he called Martha's Vineyard, the other Elizabeth's. 
Hand ; and viſited the adjoining continent, and traded with its 


inhabitants. He and his companions were ſo much delighted 


upon the fate of former ſettlers in America, they retracted a re- 


very where with the inviting aſpect of the country, that not- 
Withſtanding the ſmallneſs of their number, a part of them con- 
fented to remain there. But when they had leiſure to reflect 
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Direct courſe 
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land to North 
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folution formed in the firſt warmth of their admiration ; and 


Goſnold returned to England tn leſs than four moathe from the 
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Txt 18 voyage, however inconſiderable it may appear; had 
important effects. The Engliſh now diſcovered the aſpect of 
the American continent to be extremely inviting far to the 
north of the place where they had formerly attempted to 
ſettle. The coaſt of a vaſt country, ſtretching through the 


' moſt deſirable climates, lay before them. The richneſs of its 


virgin ſoil promiſed a certain recompence to their induſtry. 


In its interior provinces unexpected ſources of wealth might 
open, and unknown objects of commerce might be found. Its 


diſtance from England was diminiſhed almoſt a third part, by 


the new courſe which Goſnold had pointed out. Plans for 


eſtabliſhing colonies began to be formed in different parts of the 


| kingdom; and before theſe were ripe for execution, one ſmall 


veſſel was ſent out by the merchants of Briſtol, another by 
the Earl of Southampton and Lord Arundel of Wardour, i in or- 
der to learn whether Goſnold's account of the country was to 


be conſidered as a juſt repreſentation of its ſtate, or as the ex- 


Hakluyt im- 


proves the 
commercial 
and naval 
ſkill of that 
age. * 


aggerated deſeription of a fond diſcoverer. Both returned with 
a full confirmation of his veracity, and with the addition of ſo 
many new circumſtances in favour of the cbuntry, acquired by 
a more extenſive view of it, as Oy increaſed the 4 1 
planting it. 
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- "Tus moſt active and efficacious promoter of this was Ri- 


Ward Hakluyt, prebendary of Weſtminſter, to whom England 


is more indebted for its American poſſeſſions than to any man 


of that age. Formed under a kinſman of the ſame name, 
8 eminent for naval and commercial knowledge, he imbibed a 


* 
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| — tas, and pplied' early to the ſtudy of geography and Fa 0 * 
navigation. Theſe favourite ſeienoes engroſſed his attention; — 
and to diffuſe; airelh for them was the great object of his life. 
In order to excite his countrymen to naval enterprize; by flat- 5 9 
„ ctering their national vanity: he publiſhed; in thelyear one thoul 4 a 1 
| ſand five hundred and»&6ghty-nine;\his valuable collection of N 
voyages and diſcoveries made by Engliſhmen. In order ” | 
| ſupply them with!what information / might. beiderived.from the 
eexperienee of the moſt ſucceſsful foreign navigators, he e! 
lated ſome of the beſt accounts of the progreſs of the Spaniards 
and. P ortugueſe in their voyages both to the Eaſt and Weſt * 
Indies, into the Engliſh tongue. He was conſulted with .reſpe& © 
ts many of ther attempts towards diſcovery or colonization 
during the latter part of Elizabeth's, reign. He correſponded 
with the officers, who conduQed them, directed their reſcarches 
to proper objects, and publiſhed the hiſtory of their exploĩits. 
By the, zealous; endeavours of a perſon, equally, reſpected by 
men of rank andi men of buſineſs, many of both orders formd | 5 
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* Ration to eſtabliſh colonies in, America, and petitiond - 
the king for the ſanktion of his authority to warrant the ereeu. e 0 
tion of Weis _ M ner ͤ nnn FEE L 195 | Tj 
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1 8 inte. de. TRDY on "Analg {ſkill*in as James di- 


„ ſcience of government and who{had turned his attention to . = | —_— 

og ale conſidefthe advantages which might be derived from colonies, North Ame. Bi | 
p. at a times when he patroniſed a ſcheme Tor planting them in — +" " 27S nt 
N ame of the ruder provinces of his Ancient kingdom, with a 1 Li ! 
. view w of Birdie _ ren and ne et Was now 
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B 5 7 KR no lefs fond of direQing the active genius of his Englich ſub⸗ 
— jects towards occupations not repugnant to his o] pacific max - 


ims, and liſtened with a favourable ear 60 their application, | 


But as the extent as well as value of the American continent 
began now to be better known, a grant of the whole of fuch a 


vaſt region to any one body of men, however reſpedt able, ap- 


peared to him an act of impolitie and profuſe liberality. For 
this reaſon, he divided that portion of North America, which 
ſtretches from the thirty- fourth to the forty-fifth degree of la- 


titude, into two diſtricts, nearly equal ; the one called the firſt 


_ 10. | 


4 


and grants 


_ Charters to 


tuo compa- 


nies. 


or ſouth colony of Virginia, the other, che ſeeond or north 


colony. He authorized Sir Thomas Gates, Sir George Sam- 
mers, Richard Hakluyt, and their aſſociates, moſtly reſident in 
London, to ſettle any part of the former which they ſhould 
chooſe, and veſted in them a right of property to the land ex- 


tending along the coaſt fifty miles on each fide of the place of 
their firſt habitation, and reaching into the interior country a 


hundred miles. The latter diſtri he allotted, as the place f 
ſettlement, to ſundry knights, gentlemen, and merchants of 


Briſtol, Plymouth, and other parts in tle weſt of England, 
with a ſimilar grant of territory, Neither the®monarch who 


| iſſued this charter, nor his ſubjects who received it, had any 


conception that they were proceeditly to lay the found&ion * 
mighty and opulent ſtates. What James granted was nothing 


more than a ſimple charter of corporation to a trading company, 


17 786 empowering the members of it to have a common pur and to 

act as a body politic. But as the object for which they affocis 
ated was new, the plan eftabliſhed fottthe adminif kratid of their 
affairs was uncommon. Inſtead-of e re power pſually granted 
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to "att cd 'of electing” officers and framing by-laws for the B ook 
conduct of their "own operations, the ſupreme government 22: 


| of the colonies” to be ſettled Was veſted in a council reſident in TY 


England, to be named by the king, according to ſuch laws and ters. 
ordinantes as ſhould be given under his fight manual; and the 


ſubordinate juriſdiction was committed to a council Fell in 

America, which was Hke wife to be homhare@ by the kitig, and 

to act con formably to his inftrudtions. To this important i 

clauſe, which regulated the form of their conſtitution, was added, 

the conceſſion of ſeveral, immunities,” to encourage, perſons to of 

ſettle in the intended colonies. Some of theſe were the e 

which had been granted to Gilbert and Ralegh; ſuch as the ſe⸗ 

curing to the emigrants and their deſcendants all the rights of 
denizens, in the ſame manner as if they had remained or had 
been born in England; and granting them the privilege of „ 
holding their lands in América by the freeſt and leaſt burden- 

ſome tenure. Others were more favourable than thoſe granted 

by Elizgbech. He permitted whatever Was neceſſary for the 

_ ſuſtenance or commerce | of the new colonies to be exported 1 

from England, during the ſpace of ſeven years, without paying 

any duty; and as a farther incitement to induſtry, he granted 

them liberty of trade with other nations, and appropriated the 


duty tobe levied on foreign commodities, for | twenty-one years, 
as a 1 for the benefft of the colony . | 


EI ; 5 
IN this fingular « charter, the contents ot which have been little Defetts of 
attended to bythe hiſtoriags of Artterica, ſome articles are ag thels cher 
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by its inſtructions, every perſon ſettling in A1 
be bereaved of the nobleſt privilege of a fr 


deprived of that 9 excluſive. commerce which has. been deemed. 
the chief advantage reſulting from the eſtabliſhment, of colonies. 
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the legiſlative and exe - 


3 g : 22 


_ unfovon rable to the rights of che coloniſts, as others are w.the. 
TY intereſt of, the. Parent ſtatg. By 


cutive powers in a council nominated by, the ROVER, e | 


e man; by the un- 
limited permiſſion of trade with foreigners, /thepparent Nate. is 


But in the infancy of colonization, and Wi 1 zur. the guidance 


of obſervation or experience, the ideas of men v with reſpect N. 


the mode of forming new ſettlements, 1 were not fully unfolded, 


concert; the. beſt plan for governing them. Beſides, the, Engliſh 


of that age, accuſtomed to the high, prerogative; and arbitrary 
Y rule of thejr monarchs, were not animated with ſuch liberal ſen- 


| iments, either concerning heir own perſonal, or political Weben 


as have become familiar j in far more e dl Jmapro? ** e 


of their conſtitution, 
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"Wiruorr heſitation or eee proprietors. of ho 
colonies prepated to execute their reſpective plans; and under ä 
the authority of a charter, which would, now. be rejected with 
diſdain, as a violent invaſton of the ſacred and inalienable 5 


5 richts of liberty, the firſt permanent ſettlements of the Engliſh 


in America were eſtabliſhed. From this period, the progreſs of 


the two provinces of Virginia and New England form a regular 


and connected ſtory. The former in the ſouth, and the latter 


erica, ſeems, to- 


or properly arranged. At a perigd-v when, they could; not foreſes 
the future grandeur, and importance, of the communities which 
; they were about to c call into exiſtence, they, ere ill qualified to 
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in the north, may be conſidered as the original and: parent co- BOOK 


lonies; in imitation of which; and under whoſe ende all the — 
— RTE ww N min and ered; een 


14 1 


Tu firſt attempts to occupy Virgiaiz and New England Advantages 
were made; by very feeble bodies of emigrants. As theſe ſet- 1 * ; 
tled, under great diſadvantages, ameng tribes of ſavages, and in 2 _—_— 
an uncultivated deſert ; as they attained gradually, after long. fant fate: 4 
ſtruggles and many diſaſters, to that maturity of ſtrength, and 
order of policy, which entitles them to be conſidered as re- 
ſpeQable ſtates, / the hiſtory of their perſevering efforts merits. 
particular attention. It will exhibit a ſpectacle no leſs. ſtriking: 
than inſtructive, and preſents an opportunity, which rarely oo. 
curs, of contemplating a ſociety in the firſt moment of its poli- 
tical exiſtence, and of obſerving how its ſpirit forms in its in- 
fant ſtate, how its principles begin to unfold as it advances, and 
ho thoſe characteriſtic qualities, which diſtinguiſh i its maturer 
age, are ſucceſſively acquired. The account of the eſtabliſhment- 
of the other Engliſh eolonies, undertaken at periods when the 
importance of fitch poſſeſſions was better underſtood, and effect- 
ed by more direct and vigorous exertions of the parent ſtate, is 
Teſs intereſting. W ſhall therefore relate the hiſtory of the two-_ 
original colonies'1 in detail. With reſpe& to the ſubſequent ſet- 
tlements, ſome more general obſervations concerning the time, 
the motives; and circumſtances of their eſtabliſhment, will be 
ſufficient. I begin with the hiſtory of Virginia, the moſt ancient 
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Tuono muy perſons of diſtinQion became. proprietans: in 


x. the company hielt undertook to plant a colony in Virginia, its 


Newport 
_ mails for Vir- 


ginia. 
. 19. | 


* 


. 160%. 
| April 26. 


Diſcovers the 
Cheſapeak. 
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Sails up 
” ames-Rivers 


funds ſeem not to have been conſiderable, em | 
certainly extremely feeble. A imall veſſel of a hundred tons, 
and two barks, under the command of Captain Newport, ſailed 


with a hundred and five men, deſtined to aaa in the coun- 
try. Some of theſe were of reſpectable families, particularly a 


brother of the Earl of Northumberland, and ſeveral officers who, 
had ſerved with reputation in the reign of Elizabeth. Ne- 


; port, 1 know not for what reaſon, followed the ancient courſe. 


by the Weſt Indies, and did not reach the coaſt of North Ame 


rica for four months. But he approached it with better fortune 
chan any former navigator; for having been driven, by the 
violence of a ſtorm, to the northward of Roanoke, the place 

of his deſtination, the firſt land he diſcovered was a promon- 

tory which he called Cape Henry, the ſouthern boundary of 
the Bay of Cheſapeak. The Engliſh ſtood directiy into that 
ſpacious inlet, which ſcemed to invite them to enter; and as they 


advanced, contemplated, with a mixture of delight and admi- 
ration, that grand reſervoir, into which are pour ed the Waters 


of all the vaſt rivers, which not only diffuſe fertility th 
that diſtrict of America, but open the interier parts of the coun- 


try to navigation, and render a commercial . intercourſe more 


extenſive and commodious than in any other region of the 


globe. Newport, keeping along che ſouthern: ſhore, failed up 


a river, which the natives called Powhalan, and to which he 


gave the name of James-River. After viewing its banks, during 


a run of above forty miles from its mouth, they all concluded 


that 
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that a country, where ſafe and convenient harbours ſeemed to BOOK 
be numerous, would be a more ſuitable ſtation for a trading co- eas 
Tony, than the ſhoally and dangerous coaſt to the ſouth, on 
which their countrymen had formerly ſettled. . Here then ther? 
determined to abide; and having choſen a proper ſpot for their 
_ reſidence, they gave this infant ſettlement the name of James- Pounds 
Town, which it till retains; and though it has never become Town yt 
either populous or opulent, it can boaſt of being the moſt an- 
cient habitation of the Engliſh in the New World. But how- : 
ever welkchoſen the ſituation might be, the members of the co- 
lony were far from availing themſelves of its advantages. Vio- 
lent animoſities had broke out among ſome of their leaders, du- 


ring their voyage to Virginia. Theſe did not ſubſide on their 
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arrival there. The firſt deed of the council, which aſſumed tje e 
government in virtue of a commiſſion brought from England Bad admisi- | 


ſtration. 


* under the ſeal of the company, and opened on the day after they 
_ landed, Was an act of injuſtice, Captain Smith, who had been 
appointed a member of the council, was excluded from his ſeaalt | 
at the board, by the mean jealouſy of his colleagues, and not 2 F 
only reduced to the condition of a private man, but of one ſuf. 
5 peel}. and watched by his ſuperiors. This diminution of his 
'  ®\, Influence, and reſtraint on his activity, was an eſſential injury 
7's to the cqjony, which at that juncture ſtood in need of the aid 
© ©. of both. mou ſoow after they began to ſettle, the Engliſh were 

involved in a war with the natives, partly by their own indiſ- 

eretion, and partly by the ſuſpicion and ferocity of thoſe barba- 

rians. And although the Indians, ſcattered over the countries Colony an- 1 

adjacent to James-River, were divided into independent tribes, lata wy the 

o extremely feeble chat hardly one of them could muſter 

* : ph 55 above 
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June is. 


Suffess footy 


ſcarcity, -and 
the unbealth- 


much increaſed by the ſultry heat of the climate, and the moiſt- 


ineſs of the 
climate. 


* 


Smith called 
to the com · 
mand, re- 
ſtores the 
Proſperity of 
the colony. 


willingly devolved on dim that auth 
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abbve two hundred Warriors *, they teazed and annoyed an in- 
fant colony by their ineeffünt hoſtilities. To this was added a 
calamity ſtill more dreadful; the ſtòck of proviſions left for their 
ſubſiſtence, on the departure of their ſhips: for England, was fo 


ſcanty, and of ſuch bad quality, that a ſcarcity, approaching 
almoſt to abſolute famine, ſoon followed. Such poor unwhole- 


ſome fare brought on diſeaſes, the violence of which was fo 


ure of a country covered with wood, that before the beginning 


of September, one half of their number died, and moſt of the 

ſurvivors were ſickly and dejected. In ſuch trying extremities, 
the comparative powers of every individual are diſcovered and 
| called forth, and each naturally takes that ſtation, and aſſumes 


that aſcendant, to which he is entitled by his talents and force N 


of mind. Every eye was now turned towards Smith,. and 


Tity, of which they hac 
His undaunted temper, deeply | tine 


formerly deprived him. 


tured with the wild romantic ſpirit, characteriſtic of military ad- 


ventures in that age, Was peculiarly | ſuited to ſuch, a ſituation, 


| The vigour of his conſtitution continued, fortunately, ll un- 
impaired by diſeaſe, and his mind Was never appalled by danger. 


He inſtantly adopted. the only plan that could fave them from 


deſtruction. He began by ſurrounding James- Town with ſuch, * 
rude fortifications as were a ſufficient defence againſt | the al 


faults; of ſavages... He then marched, at the head of a ſmall | 
detachment, i in queſt of their enemies. © Some tribes he gained 


I by erk and preſents, Ang procured from. them Aa art of 


Th * Tech, vol. iv. i692, Smith's s Travels, ry 23. 
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proviſions. Others he attacked with open force; and defeating 
them on every occaſion, whatever their ſuperiority in numbers 
might be, compelled them to impart to him ſome portion of 


their winter ſtores. As the recompence of all his toils and dan- 
gers, he ſaw abundance and contentment re-eſtabliſhed in the 
colony, and hoped that he ſhould be able to maintain them in 
that happy ſtate, until the arrival of ſhips from England in the 
ſpring ; but in one of his excurſions he was ſurpriſed by a 


numerous body of Indians, and in making his eſcape from 


them, aſter a gallant defence, he ſunk to the neck in a ſwamp, 
and was obliged to ſurrender. Though he knew well what a 
dreadful fate awaits the priſoners of ſavages, his preſence of 


mind did not forſake him. He ſhewed thoſe who had taken 


him captive a mariner's compaſs, and amuſed them with ſo mairy 
wonderful accounts of its virtues, as filled them with aſtoniſh- 


ment and veneration, which began to operate very powerfully 


in his favour. They led him, however, in triumph through 


He * taken 


priſoner by 
the Indians. 


various parts of the country, and conducted him at laſt to 


Powhatan, the moſt conſiderable Sachim in that part of Vir- 
ginia. There the doom of death being pronounced, he was 
led to the place of execution, and his head already bowed 


down to receive the fatal blow, when that fond attachment of 


the American women to their European invaders, the bene- 
ficial effects of which the Spaniards often experienced, inter- 


. poſed in his behalf. The favourite daughter of Powhatan 


ruſhed in between him and the executioner, and, by her in- 


treaties and tears, prevailed on her father to ſpare his life. The 


beneficence of his deliverer, whom the early Engliſh writers 
dignify with the title of the Princeſs Pocahuntas, did not ter- 
8 minate 
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minate OR ; ſhe ſoon after procured his liberty; and ſent him 
from time to time ſeaſonable preſents of proviſions . 


SMITH, on his return to James- Town, found tlie colony re- 
duced to thirty-eight perſons, who, in deſpair, were preparing 
to abandon a country which did not ſeem deſtined to be the 


| habitation of Engliſhmen. He employed careſſes, threats, and 


even violence, in order to prevent them from executing this fa- 
tal reſolution. With difficulty he prevailed on them to defer it 


ſo long, that the ſuccour anxiouſly expected from England ar- 
rived. Plenty was inſtantly reſtored; a hundred new planters 
were added to their number, and an ample ſtock of whatever 
Was requiſite for clearing and ſowing the ground was delivered 
to them. But an unlucky incident turned their attention from 


that ſpecies of induſtry which alone could render their ſituation 


comfortable. In a ſmall ſtream of water that iſſued from a 


bank of ſand near James-Town, a ſediment of ſome ſhining 


mineral ſubſtance, which had ſome reſemblance of gold, was 
diſcovered. At a time when the precious metals were con- 
_ ceived to be the peculiar and only valuable productions of the 
New World, when every mountain was ſuppoſed to contain a 


treaſure, and every rivulet. was ſearched for its golden ſands, 


this appearance was fondly conſidered as an infallible indication 
of a mine. Every hand was eager to dig; large quantities of 
this glittering duſt were amaſſed. From ſome aſſay of its na- 


ture, made by an artiſt as unſkilful as his companions were 


credulous, it was — to be extfemely ys There 


* Smith's Travels, p. 44, &c. Push, iv. 1704. Luth. * 45 &e. 
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© was no (ſays Smith) e no talk, no hope, no work, but dig 


e gold, waſh gold, refine gold *. ' With this imaginary wealth 
the firſt veſſel returning to England was loaded, while the cul- 


ture of the land, and every uſeful occupation, were totally ne- 
glected. 


I 


Tux effects of this fatal deluſion were ſoon felt. Notwith- 


ſtanding all the provident activity of Smith, in procuring corn 


from the natives by traffic or by force, the colony began to ſuf- 


fer as much as formerly from ſcarcity of food, and was waſted 
by the ſame diſtempers. In hopes of obtaining ſome relief, 
Smith propoſed, as they had not hitherto extended their re- 
| ſearches beyond the countries contiguous to James-River, to 
open an intercourſe with the more remote tribes, and to examine 
into the tate of culture and population among them. The ex- 


_ ecution of this arduous deſign he undertook himſelf, in a ſmall 


open boat, with a feeble crew, and a very ſcanty ſtock of pro- 


viſions. He began his ſurvey at Cape Charles, and in two dif- 


ferent excurſions, which continued above four months, he ad- 


vanced as far as the river Suſquehannah, which flows into the 


bottom of the Bay. He viſited all the countries both on the 


eaſt and weſt ſhores ; he entered moſt of the conſiderable creeks; 


he failed up many of the great rivers as far as their falls. He 


traded with ſome tribes ; he fought with others; he obſerved 
the nature, of the territory which they occupied, their mode of 
ſubſiſtence, the peculiarities in their manners ; and left among all 
a wonderful admiration either of the beneficence or valour of the 


* Smith's Travels, p. 83. 
6 2 : Engliſh, 
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BOOK Engliſh After ſailing above three thouſand miles in a paltry veſtel, 


IX. 


— ill fitted for ſuch an extenſive navigation, during which the hard- 


ſhips to which he was expoſed, as well as the patience with 


which he endured, and the fortitude with which he ſurmount- 


ed them, equal whatever is related of the celebrated Spaniſh 
diſcoverers in their moſt daring enterprizes, he returned to 
James-Town ; he brought with him an account of that large 


portion of the American continent now comprehended in the 


two provinces of Virginia and Maryland “, ſo full and exact, 
that after the progreſs of information and ente for a century 

and a half, his map exhibits no inaccurate view of both 
countries, and is the original upon which all ſubſequent deli- 
neations and deſcriptions have been formed T7. 


Burr whatever pleaſing proſpect of future benefit might open 


upon this complete diſcovery of a country formed by nature 
to be the ſeat of an excluſive commerce, it afforded but little 


relief for their preſent wants. The colony ſtill depended for 
ſubſiſtence chiefly on ſupplies from the natives ; as, after all the 


efforts of their own induſtry, hardly thirty acres of ground 
were yet cleared ſo as to be capable of culture T. By Smith's 


attention, however, the ſtores of the Engliſh were ſo regularly 


filled, that for ſome time they felt no conſiderable diſtreſs; and 
at this juncture a change was made in the conſtitution of the 


company, which ſeemed to promiſe an increaſe of their ſecurity 


and happineſs. That ſupreme direction of all the company's 
operations, which the king by his charter had reſerved to him- | 


* Smith's Travels, p. 65, .. f Stith p.83. f Ibid, v. r: 
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# 


ſelf, diſcouraged perſons of rank or property from becoming 3 00 K 
members of a ſociety ſo dependant on the arbitrary will of the , _* 1. 
> crown. Upon a repreſentation of this to James, he granted 1669. : 40 
them a new charter, with more ample privileges. He enlarged N 23. Ei. 
the boundaries of the colony; he rendered the powers of the 3 | 
company, as a corporation, more explicit and complete; he 
aboliſhed the juriſdiction of the council reſident in Virginia; 
be veſted the government entirely in a council reſiding in 
London; he granted to the proprietors of the company the 
right of electing the perſons who were to compoſe this coun- 
-cil, by a majority of voices; he authorized this council to eſta- 
| blich ſuch laws, orders, and forms of government and magi- ; 
ſtracy, for the colony and plantation, as they in their diſcretion 
| ſhould think to be fitteſt for the good of the adventurers and 
inhabitants there; he empowered them to nominate a governor 
to have the adminiſtration of affairs 1 in the colony, and to- 


| 

1 

carry their orders into execution *. In conſequence of theſe | 
| 
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conceſſions, the company having acquired the power of regu- — 
lating all its own tranſactions, the number of proprietors in- — 
creaſed, and among them we find the moſt reſpectable names. 

in the nation. 
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Tur firſt deed of the new council was to 1 Lord: Lord Den 
Delaware governor and. captain-general of their colony in 6d —— 
Virginia. To a perſon of his rank, thoſe high-ſounding ue. 
could be no allurement; and by his thorough acquaintance 
._ with the progreſs and ſtate of the ſettlement, he knew enough. 
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of the labour and difnculty with which an infant ani 1 
reared, to expect any thing but anxiety and care in diſcharging 
the duties of that delicate office. But from zeal to promote 
an eſtabliſhment which he expected to prove ſo highly bene- = 
ficial to his country, he was willing to relinquiſh all the com- 
forts of an honourable ſtation, to undertake a long voyage 
to ſettle in an uncultivated region deſtitute of every accom- 
modation to which he had been accuſtomed, and where he 


foreſaw that toil and trouble and danger awaited him. But as 


he could not immediately leave England, the council diſ- 
patched Sir Thomas Gates and Sir George Summers, the 
former of whom had been appointed lieutenant-general and 
the latter admiral, with nine ſhips and five hundred planters. 
They carried with them commiſſions, by which they were 


_ empowered to ſuperſede the juriſdiction of the former council, 


Their ſhip 


ded on al 
URS Outer wal Summers had embarked from the reſt of the fleet, 


the coaſt of 
Bermudas. 


Auguſt 11. 


to proclaim Lord Delaware governor, and, until he ſhould 
arrive, to take the adminiſtration of affairs into their own 


hands. A violent hurricane ſeparated the veſſel in which 


and ftranded it on the coaſt of Bermudas. The other ſhips arrived 


ſafely at James-Town. But the fate of their commanders was 


unknown. Their commiſſion for new-modelling the govern- 
ment, and all other public papers, were ſuppoſed to be loſt, toge- 
ther with them. The preſent form of government, however, 
was held to be aboliſhed. No legal warrant could be produced 


for eſtabliſhing any other. Smith was not in a condition at 


this juncture to aſſert his own rights, or to act with his 
wonted vigour. By an accidental exploſion of gunpowder, 


9 5 be had been ſo miſerably ſcorched and mangled, that he was 


incapable | 


HISTORY OF AMERICA. 


incapable of moving, and under the neceſſity of committing 
| himſelf to the guidance of his friends, who carried him 
aboard one of the ſhips returning to England, in hopes that he 


might recover by more ſxilful treatment than he could meet 


with in „ . 


| 


| 
\ 


AFTER his departure, | every thing tended faſt to the wildeſt 


_ anarchy. Faction and diſcontent had often riſen ſo high 
among the old ſettlers, that they could hardly be kept within 
bounds. The ſpirit of the new-comers was too ungovernable 


Anarchy in 
the colony. 


to bear any reſtraint. Several among them of better rank 


were ſuch diſſipated hopeleſs young men, as their friends were 
glad to ſend out in queſt of whatever fortune might betide 
them in a foreign land. Of the lower order, many were ſo 
profligate or deſperate, that their country was happy to throw 


them out as nuiſances in ſociety. Such perſons were little 


capable of the regular ſubordination, the ſtrict ceconomy, 
and perſevering induſtry, which their ſituation required. 

The Indians obſerving their miſconduct, and that every pre- 
caution for ſuſtenance or ſafety was neglected, not only with- 
held the ſupplies of proviſions which they were accuſtomed 
to furniſh, but haraſſed them with continual hoſtilities. All 
their ſubſiſtence was derived from the ſtores which they had 


brought from England: theſe were ſoon conſumed ; then the 


_ domeſtic animals ſent out to breed in the country were devour- 
ed; and by this inconſiderate waſte, they were reduced to ſuch 


extremity of famine, as not only to eat the moſt nauſeous and 


unwholeſome roots and berries, but to feed on the bodies of 


F Purchas, iv. 17345 &c. Smith's Travels, p. 99. Stith, p. 102, &c. 


The colony 


reduced by 


famine. 
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HISTORY OF AMERICA. 
the Indians whom they flew, and even on thoſe of their com- 
panions who ſunk under the oppreſſion of Tuch complicated 


diſtreſs. In leſs than ſix months, of five hundred perſons whom 


Smith left in Virginia, only ſixty remained; and theſe ſo feeble \ 
and dejected, that they could not have ſurvived for ten days, if 


ſuccour had not arrived from a quarter whence they did not 


expect it *, * 


Wax Gates 1 Summers v were 8 aſhore on . 


das, fortunately not a ſingle perſon on board their ſhip periſhed. 
A conſiderable part of their proviſions and ſtores too was ſaved, 
and in that delightful ſpot, Nature, with ſpontaneous bounty, 
preſented to them ſuch a variety of her productions, that a 


hundred and fifty people ſubſiſted in affluence for ten months 
on an uninhabited iſland. Impatient, however, to eſcape from a 
place where they were cut off from all intercourſe with man- 


kind, they ſet about building two barks with ſuch tools and ma- 
terials as they had, and by amazing efforts of perſeverance and 
Ingenuity they finiſhed them. In theſe they embarked, and 


ſteered directly towards Virginia, in hopes of finding an ample 


conſolation for all their toils and dangers in the embraces of their 


companions, and amidſt the comforts of a flouriſhing colony. 


May 23. 


Find the co- 
lony in the 

utmoſt diſ- 

treſs. 


After a more proſperous navigation than they could have ex- 
pected in their ill-conftructed veſſels, they landed at James- 


Town. But inſtead of that joyful interview for which they 


fondly looked, a ſpectacle preſented itſelf which ſtruck them 
with horror. They beheld the miſerable remainder of their 85 


countrymen emaciated with famine and ſickneſs, ſunk 3 in 


* Srich, p. 47 A Purchas, | iv. 1748, | 
| deſpair, 
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| deſpair, and in their figure and looks rather reſenibling ſpeftres 

than hüman beings. As Gates and Summers, in full confidence 
of finding plenty of proviſions in Virginia, had brought wick 
them no larger ſtock than was deemed neceſſary for their own 
ſupport during the voyage, their inability to afford relief to 


their countrymen, added to the anguiſſi with which they viewed 


this unexpected ſcene of diſtreſs. Nothing now remained but 


inſtantly to abandon a country, where it was impoſſible to ſub- 


ſiſt any longer; and though all that could be found in the 


ſtores of the colony, when added to what remained of the ſtock 
brought from Bermudas, did not amount to more than was 


ſuffioient to ſupport them for ſixteen days, at the moſt ſeanty 


allowance, they” ſet ſail, in hopes of being able to reach New- 


foundland, where they expected to be relieved by their TP" 
S at that TR" 2 e diere. 


1. 


Bur it Wi willof e that al 0 che been Ty: he 
Engliſh, in planting this colony, as well as all their hopes of 
benefit from its future poſterity, ſhould be for ever loſt. - Be- 
fore Gates, and the melancholy companions of his voyage, had 


BOOK 
IX, 


9 about to 


return to 
England, 
when Lord 
Delaware ar- 
rives. 


reached the mouth of James- River, they were met by Lord De- 


laware, with three ſhips, chat brought a large recruit of provi- 


ſions, a conſiderable number of new ſettlers, and every thing | 


_ requiſite for defence or cultivation. By perſuaſion and au- 
cane he n on e to teturh to JENS TOA where 


"1 A minute and curious account t of the — 15 Gates and 3 
and of their adventures in Bermudas, was compoſed by Strachy, a gentleman 
who accompanied them, and was Publiſhed by Purchas, iv. 734. | 
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they found their Jout; their migazines,: and houſes entire, which 


. Wt — Sir Thomas Gates, by ſome happy chance, had preſerved from 


Wiſe admi- 


Lord Dela- 
War e. 


7611. 
His health 
obliges him 
to return to 
England. 


f 10. 
Sir Thomas 
Dale appoint- 

ed governor. 


eſtabliſhed. 


niſtration of 


= Lord Delaware: he ſearched into the cauſes of their misfor- 


March 28. 


Martial la- 


being ſet on fire at the time of their departure. A ſociety 5 
feeble and diſordered in its frame required a tender and ſkil- 
ful hand to cheriſh it, and reſtore its vigour. This it found in, 


tunes, as far as he could diſcover them, amidſt. the. violence — 
of their mutual accuſations; but inſtead of exerting his power 


in puniſhing crimes that were paſt, he employed his prudence Ki 
in healing their diſſenſions, and in guarding againſt a.repetition! 


of the ſame fatal errors. By unwearied 'aſſiduity; by the re- 
ſpe& due to an amiable} and beneficent character, by: knowing 


how to mingle. ſeverity with | indulgence, and when to aſſume. 
the dignity of his office, as well as when to diſplay. the gen- 


tleneſs natural to his own temper, he gradually reconciled men 
corrupted by anarchy to ſubordination and diſcipline, he turn 


ed the attention of the idle and profligate/'to induſtry, and 
1 taught the Indians again to reyerence and dread the Engliſh: 
name. Under ſuch an adminiſtration, the colony began once 

more to aſſume a promiſing appearance; when unhappily for it, 


a complication of diſeaſes brought on by the climate; obliged 


Lord Delaware to quit the country *; the gorerament: of en | 


he committed to. > Mr. Percy. VV 


HII was | ſoon ſuperſeded by the al af Sir Thomas Dole; 3 
in whom the company had veſted more abſolute authority than 


in any of his predeceſſors, impowering him to rule by martial 


law; 36 ſhort code of which, founded on the practice or the 4 


— 


| * Stith. P. 117. Purchas, i iv. 1764. Fe : 
„ 5 armies 
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| : 4 
armies in the Low Conti; the moſt rigid military School at B 0 0 K 11 
that time in Europe, they ſent out with him. This ſyſtem of 3 | iN | 
government is ſo violent and arbitrary, that even the Spaniards =_ 10 
themſelves had not ventured to introduce it into their ſettle- many 
ments; for among them, as ſoon as a plantation began, and the 10 
arts of peace ſucceeded to the operations of war, the juriſdic- . 
tion of the civil magiſtrate was uniformly. eſtabliſhed. But Fl 
however unconſtitutional or oppreſſive this may appear, it was 
adopted by the advice of Sir Francis Bacon, the moſt. enlight- 
ened philoſoplier, and [one of the moſt eminent lawyers of the 
age. The company, well acquainted with the inefficacy of g 
every method which they had hitherto employed for reſtrain- 
ing the unruly mutinous ſpirits Which they had to govern, 
eagerly adopted a plan that had the ſanction of ſuch high au- 
thority to recommend it. Happily for the colony, Sir Thomas 
Dale, who was entruſted with this dangerous power, exerciſed 
it with prudence and moderation. By the vigour which the 
fummary mode of military puniſhment gave to his adminiſtra- 
tion, he introduced into the colony more perfect order tan 
had ever been eſtabliſhed there; and at the ſame time he tem- 3 b 
: pered its vigour with ſo much diſeretion, that no alarm ſeems 608] 


* have been en n this OLE innovation 1 


Tur eie form which the colony. now deb to ee 1612, 


induced the King to iſſue a new charter for the encouragement — 7 ra | 
of the adventurers, by which he not only confirmed all their flved to es 
colony: new 


former privileges, and prolonged the term of exemption from privileges 


f. d. 
dermit of duties on the commodities exported by TO "ot N 
125.8 Bacon, Eſſay on Plantations, N £ Stith. p. 122. 
By | granted 


* 
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9 0 OK rice more extenſive property, as well as more ample 
— juriſdiction. All the iſlands lying within three hundred leagues 


Cultivation - 
of the lands 


promoted. 


of the coaſt were annexed to the Province ef Virginia. In 
conſequence of this, the company took poſſeſſioh of Bermudas, 
and the other ſmall iſles diſcovered hy Gates and Summers 


and at the ſame time prepared to ſend out a eonſideraple rein- 
forcement to the colony at James - Fon. Theiexpence of thoſe 


extraordinary efforts was defrayed by the Profits of a lottery, 


which amounted nearly to thirty thouſand: pounds. This ex- 


pedient, they were autherbzed to employ by their new char- 


ter and it 3s remarkable, as che firſt inſtance, in the Engliſh 


hiſtory, 6f afly public countenknee'! given to this pernicious ſe- 


ducing mode of Tevying money. But the Houſe of Commons, 
Which towards the'clofe of t Me rwign began to-obſerve every 


 meafyre of government with jealdũs attention, having remonſ- 
trated againſt the inſtitution as unconſtitutional and impolitie, 
James recalled the Or under the fanQion of PREM it had 


been W onde) Streb N 4 FFF 5 AJ 


. 1 * N * * 
7 » & Za - % * - t . 3? Y 
LY 2 If. ;j . i 6 © 


hy the e diſcipline of martial Jaw, OE 3 of; | 925 


coloniſts was forced into a proper direction, and exerted itſelf 
in uſeful induſtry. This, aided by a fertile ſoil and favourable : 


climate, ſoon enabled them to raiſe ſuch a large ſtock of pro- 
_ viſions, that they were no longer obliged to truſt for ſubſiſtance 


to the precarious ſupplies which they obtained or extorted 
from the Indians. In proportion as the Engliſh became more 
independent, the natives courted their friendſhip upon more 
equal terms. The happy effects of this were. quickly felt. | Sir 


* Stith. Pp: 191 Appendix, 23, Kc. 4 Chalmers Annals, i. 32. 
1 Thomas 
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Thomas Dale concluded. a treaty with one of their moſt power- | 


ful and warlike tribes, ſituated on the River Chickahominy, in | 
which they conſented; to acknowledge themſelves ſubjects of 


the King of Great Britain, to aſſume henceforth the name of 
Engliſhmen, to ſend a body of their warriors to the aſſiſtance 
of the Engliſh, as often as they took the field againſt any 


8 
BOOK. 


"reaty with 
the natives. . 


enemy, and to depoſit annually a fipulated quantity of Indian 


corn in the ſtore-houſes of the colony . An event, which the 
_ early hiſtorians of Virginia relate with peculiar ſatisfaction, 


prepared the way for this union. Pocahuntas, the favourite 


daughter of the great Chief Powhatan, to whoſe interceſſion 
Captain Smith was indebted for his life, perſevered in her partial 
attachment to the Engliſh ; and as ſhe frequently viſited their 
ſettlements, where ſhe was always received with reſpectful hoſ- 
pitality, her admiration of their arts and manners continued to 
increaſe. During this intercourſe, her beauty, which is repre- 
ſented as far ſuperior to that of her countrywomen, made ſuch 
impreſſion on the heart of Mr. Rolfe, a young man of rank in 
the colony, that he warmly ſolicited her to accept of him as 4 
Huſband. Where manners are ſimple, courtſhip is not tedious. 
Neither artifice prevents, nor ceremony forbids the heart from 
declaring its ſentiments. Pocahuntas readily gave her conſent; 
Dale encouraged the alliance, and Powhatan did not diſapprove. 
it. The: marriage was celebrated with extraordinary pomp; 


Rolfe marries - 


the daughter 
of an Indian 


Chief, . 


: and from that period a friendly correſpondence ſubſiſted be- | 


tween the. colony and- all the, tribes ſubject to Powhatan, or 


| that ſtood in awe of his power. Rolfe and his F, (for 


* Hamer Solida Narratio, ap. De Bry. Pars x. p-. 33. Stich. p. 1 30. | 
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„ TORY Oo AME RICK. 
by that name the writers of the laſt age always diſtinguiſh her,) 
| ſet out for England, where ſhe was received by James and his 
Queen with the reſpect ſuited to her birth. Being carefully 


inſtructed in the principles of the Chriſtian faith, ſhe was 'pub- 


licly baptized, but died a few years aſter, on her return to 
America, leaving one ſon 3 from whom are ſprung ſome of the 


moſt reſpeQable families in Virginia, who boaſt of their de- 


| ſcent from the race of the ancient rulers of their country *. 


But notwithſtanding the viſible good effects uf that alliance, 
none of Rolfe's countrymen ſeem to have imitated the example 
rhich he ſet them, of intermarrying with the natives. Of all 


the Europeans who have ſettled in America, the- Engliſh have 


availed themſelves leaſt of this obvious method of conciliating | 


the affection of its original inhabitants; and, either from the 


chyneſs confpieuous in their national character, or from the 


want of that pliant facility of manners which aceommadates 
itſelf to every ſituation, they have been more averſe than the 
French and Portugueſe, or even the Spaniards, from incorpo- 


rating with the native Americans. The Indians, courting ſuch 


— 


Land in Vir- 


ginia firſt be- 
comes eu 


pery. 


an union, offered their daughters in marriage to their new 
gueſts: and when they did not accept of the proffered alliance, 5 


they naturally imputed it to pride and to fee Wr of 
them as an Iren order of beinigs TP £43 


vo RING che interval of whagiiti Ab by: the all. i 
ance with Powhatan, an important change was made in the | 
ſtate of the col lony. Hitherto no right of private property in 


* Reer Solida Narrato, ap. de By, Pars x. p. 23. Stith. P. 129. 146. 


-Smith' s Travels, p. 113. 121. 5 Beverley 8 Hiſt, of Virg P- 25. 
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land had been eſtabliſhed.” The fields that were ear nad BOOK 
been cultivated by the joint labour of the coloniſts; their pro- — 
duct was carried to the common ſtore-houſes, and diſtributed; 
| weekly to every family, according to its number and exigen- 
eien ſociety, deſtitute of the firſt advantage reſulting from 
ſocial union, was not formed to proſper. Induſtry, when not 
excited by the idea of property: in what was acquired by its: 
oy efforts, made no vigorous exertion. The head: had no. 
| inducement to contrive, nor the hand to labour. The idle and 
improvident truſted entirely to what was iſſued from the com- 
mon ſtore; the aſſiduity even of the ſober and attentive relaxed,. | 
when. they perceived that others were to reap the fruit of their 
' toil; and it was computed, that the united induſtry of the co- 
lony did not accompliſh as much work in a week as might 
have been performed in a day, if each individual had laboured... 
on his own account. In order to remedy this, Sir Thomas Advantages, -- mn 
Dale divided a conſiderable portion of the land into ſmall lots, . ak 
| and granted one of theſe to each individual in full :property.:. | 
From the moment that induſtry had the certain proſpect of a 
recompence, it advanced with rapid progreſs. The articles of 
primary neceſlity were cultivated with ſo much 'attention as: 
ſecured the means of ſubſiſtence ; and ſuch ſchemes of improve- 
ment were formed as a the way for the introduction of- 
opulence into the e 
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100 ben te for ome tiche withiFuch- inconfiderate Abet asl N 


— was prodiftive/ af fatab eviifequenicts. The culture of töhaero, 


which hn ſiiide become the ſtaple of Virginia and the ſource of 
2 its/profpetity, was introduced about this time into the colony. 
As tlie taſte for that weed contiriued to inereaſe in England; > | 
notwirhſtanding:the zealous deglamations of e ee the: . 
ported from Virginia came to a ready market; and 
though it was fo much inferior. in quality or in dnl e 
to that raiſed by the Spaniards: in the Weſt Indian iſlands; that 
a pound uf the latter ſold for eighteen ſhillinga, and of the for- 
wer for no more than three chillings, it yielded a'cqnfiderable- 
TE. profit. Allured by the proſpect af ſuch a certain; and quick 
ing from it. return, every other ſpecies cf induſtry was neglected. The 
And Hhich ought to have been reſerved fur raiſing proviſions, 
ad even the ſtreets of James- Town, were planted with to- 
bac. Various regulations were framed to reſtrain this ill-di- 
rected activity. But from eagerneſs for preſent gain, the 
Planters diſtegarded every admonition. The means of ſub- 
= 1 ſiſtence became ſo ſcanty as forced them to renew their demands 
pon the Indians, who, ſeeing no end of thoſe exactions, their 
en | antipathy to the Engliſh name revived with additional rancour, | 
and they began to form ſchemes of vengeance, with the e ſecrecy 
8 * ſilence peculiar to Americans". 


— 
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3 8 this colony, new his error in its | 
2 operations, and 1 the cloud that was gathering over its head, con- 
| _ tinued to wear an ape of proſperity. Its numbers increaſed 1 


| Stich. p. 140. 147% «26s: 165. $with, P+ 149+, Fuxchas, i iv. 1787. | 
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ſame time, both population and induſtry were greatly pro- 
moted. As few women had hitherto ventured to encounter 
the hardſhips which were unavoidable in an unknown and un- 


cultivated country, moſt of the coloniſts, conſtrained to live 
ſingle, conſidered themſelves as no more than ſojourners in a 
land to which they were not attached by the tender ties of a 
family and children. In order to induce them to ſettle there, 


che company took advantage. of the apparent tranquillity in the 
country, to ſend out a conſiderable number of young women, 
of humble birth, indeed; but of unexceptionable character, and 
encouraged the planters, by premiums and immunities, to 
marry them f. Theſe new companions were received with 


ſuch fondneſs, and many. of them ſo comfortably eſtabliſhed; as 
invited others to follow their example, and by degrees thought- 
leſs. adventurers, aſſuming the ſentiments of virtuous citizens 


and of provident fathers of families, became ſolicitous about the 


proſperity of a country, which they now conſidered as their 
own. As the coloniſts began to form more extenſive plans of 
induſtry, they were-unexpettedly furniſhed with means of exe- 
ceuting them with greatei facility. A Dutch ſhip from the Coaſt 


of Guinea, having failed up James-River, ſold. a part of her 
cargo of negroes to the planters ; and as that hardy race was 
eee gg * e iy nt under 4 1 climate 
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. 
by ſucceſſive migrations /;- the quantity of tobacco exported be- 5 OO K 
came every year more conſiderable, and ſeveral of the planters 0 22 . 

were not only in an eaſy ſituation, but advancing faſt to opu. 

lence *; and by two events, which - happened nearly at the 
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tan Europeans, their r number has been liveaſh' by Sis: 


, importation ; their aid ſeems. now to be eſſential to the exiſtence- 


of the colony, and the greater part of OT nah in ONES 


1s e fa pane er fr £1019 Y Oy Vir Bk. © 
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Bur as the dünnen of che ede re the Fitter of 


its members became more independent. To Engliſhmen' the 


ſummaryand ſevere deciſions of martial law, however tempered by 


the mildneſs of their governors, appeared intolerably oppreſſive; 


and. they; longed to recover the privileges to Which they had 


beon accuſtomed under the liberal form of government in their 


1619. 
June. 
Firſt general 
aſſembly. of 
repreſenta- 
| urs. 


_ July 24. 


New conſti- 
ration given 
to the co. 


lony. | 


native country. In compliance with this ſpirit, Sir George 


Veardley, in the year 16719, called the firſt general affembly: 
that was ever held in Virginia; and the numbers of the people 
were now ſo increaſed, and their ſettlements ſo diſperſed, that 
eleven corporations appeared by their repreſentatives in this 


convention, where they were permitted to aſſume legiſlative 


power, and to exerciſe: the nobleſt function of freemen. The 
' laws enacted in it ſeem neither to have been many, nor of great 


importance; but the meeting was !highly-- acceptable! to the 


people, as they now beheld among themſelves an image of the 
Engliſh conftitution, which they reverenced as the moſt perfect 


model of free government. In order to render this reſemblance 
more complete, and the rights of the: planters more certain, the 


company iſſued a charter or ondinance, which gave a legal and 


permanent form to the government of the colony. The 
ſupreme legiſlative authority in Virginia, in imitation of that in 


Great Britain, was divided and lodged partly in the governor, 


who held the place of the e * in a council of ſtate 
1 10ʃ N 5 named 
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: nbd Hy this company, which poſſeſſed ſome of the diſtindions, 
and exerciſed ſome of the functions belonging to the peerage ; 


Partly in a ger 
ſentatives of the people, in uchich Were veſted Powers and 


privileges ſimilar to thoſe f the Houſd ef Commons. In both 
theſecouncils all que 


eral council or aſſembly compoſed of the repre- 


ons were to be determined by the majority 


E 
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of voices, and a negative was reſerved to the governor; but 


no law or ordinance, though approved of by all the three mem 


bers of the legiſlature, was to be of force, until it was ratified in 


England by a general court of the company, and returned under 


its ſeal *, Thus the conſtitution of the colony was fixed, and 


the members of it are henceforth to be conſidered, not merely 


as ſervants of a commercial company, dependant on the will 


and dieler of their 1 but as e men n citizens, ; 


5 i 1 Ti! YT 


Tur natural effet of that. happy 3 in their condition 
| was an increaſe of their induſtry. The product of tobacco in 
5 Virginia was now equal, not only to the conſumption of i it in 


Great Britain f, but could furniſh ſome quantity for a foreign 


4 It is a matter of Sith ts; to. trace whe nw of che 8 of 
this unneceſſary commodity. The uſe of tobacco ſeems to have been firſt i in- 


troduced into England about the year 1586. Poſſibly a few ſea-faring perſons 


may have acquired a reliſh for it by their intercourſe with the Spaniards previ- 


ous to that period ʒ but the uſe of it cannot be denominated a mational habit 
ſooner than the time I have; mentioned. Upon an average of the ſeven;years | 
immediately preceding the year, 1622, the whole import of tobacco i into England 
amounted to a hundred and forty-two thouſand and eighty-five pounds weight. 


Stith. p. 246. From this it appears, that the taſte had ſpread with a rapidity 


which is remarkable. But how inconſiderable is that quantity to what is now 
popunmed 4 in Great Britain ! 


1 2 market. 


Induſtry ins 
creaſed. 
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of the colony 


= modity, for which the demand was, daily; increaſing; turned 
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market. Abe company opened a trade bop it wich Holland, 
and eſtabliſhed warehouſes in Middleburgh and Eluſhing. James, 
and his privy council, alarmed at ſeeing the commerce of a com · 


into a channel that tended tea the diminution of the revenue, 
by depriving, i it of a conſiderable duty impoſed on the importa- | 
tion of tobacco, interpoſed: with vigour to check this innova- 
tion., Some expedient was found, by which the matter was 
adjuſted for the preſent; but it is remarkable as the firſt in- 
ſtance of a difference 1 in ſentiment. between; the parent ſtate and 
the colony, concerning their reſpective rights. The former : 
concluded, that the trade of the colony ſhould be confined to 
England, and all its productions be landed there. The latter 
claimed, not only the general privilege of Engliſhmen to carry 
their commodities to the beſt market, but pleaded the particu- 
lar conceſſions in their charter, by which an unlimited freedom 


2. commerce ſeemed to be granted to them *, The time for a 


The colony 


| | negleQts the 


precautions 


neceſſary for 
its defence 
againſt the 


more full diſcuſſion of, this n queſtion Was not vet 
arrived. 1 2 a in e Witti 1495 1 8.5 td. 55709 
Bur while the colony continued t to increaſe ſo faſt, that ſet- | 
deim were ſcattered, not only along the banks of James and 
Tork Rivers, but began to extend to the Rapahannock, and 
even to the Potowmack, the Engliſh, relying on their o. 
numbers and deceived: by 'this appearance of proſperity, lived 
in full fecurity. They neither attended to the movements of 
e e nor Cl their e and e ſur- 


. sab. p 42008 YE 


_ rounded 
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rounded by a people whom they might have known from ex- 


* 


6r 


BOOK 


perience to be both artful and vindictive, they neglected every — 


precaution for their own ſafety that was requiſite i in ſuch a ſitua- 
tion. Likethe peaceful inhabitants: of a ſociety completely eſta- 


bliſhed, they were no longer ſoldiers but citizens, and were ſo . 


intent on what was ſubſervient to the comfort or embelliſhment 


of civil life, that every martial exerciſe began to be laid aſide 
as unneceſſary. The Indians, whom they commonly employed 


as hunters, were furniſhed with ſire- arms, and taught to uſe them 
with dexterity. They were permitted to frequent the habitations 


of the Engliſh at all hours, and received as innocent viſitants 


whom there was no reaſon to dread. This inconſiderate ſecu- 
rity enabled che Indians to prepare for the execution of that plan 


of vengeance, which they meditated-with all the deliberate fore- 


thought which is agreeable to their temper: Nor did they 
want a leader capable of conducting their ſchemes with addreſs. 
On the death of Powhatan, in the year 16 18, Opechancanough 
ſucceeded him, not only: as wirowanee or chief of his own tribe, 
bout. in that extenſive influence over all the Indian nations of 


Virginia, which induced the Engliſh writers to diſtinguiſh them 
by the name of Emperor. According to the Indian tradition, 
he was not a native of Virginia, but came from a diſtant 


country to che ſouth-weſt, poſſibly from ſome province of the 
Mexican Empire“ *. But as he was conſpicuqus for all the qua- 
lities of higheſt. eſtlmation among, ſavages, a fearleſs courage, 


great ſtrength and agility of body, and crafty policy, he quickly 
roſe to eminence wks Au Soon after his elevation to the 


* Beverley, p P. 81. 
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BO. o K ſupreme n general maſſacre of the Engliſh ſeems. to 
— have been reſolved upon; and during four years, the means of 


perpetrating it with the greateſt facility and ſucceſs were con- 


certed with amazing ſecrecy... All the tribes contiguous to the 


Engliſh ſettlements were ſucceſſively gained, except: thoſe on 


the Eaſtern ſhore, from whom, on account of their peculiar 
attachment to their new neighbours, every circumſtance that 
might diſcover what they intended was carefully concealed. 
To each tribe its ſtation was allotted, and che part it was to act 
# preſcrihed. On the morning of the day conſecrated to ven- 
geance, each was at the place of rendezvous appointed, while the 
Engliſh were ſo little aware of the impending deſtruction, that 
they received with unſuſpicious hoſpitality, ſeveral perſons ſent 
by Opechancanough, under pretext of delivering preſents of 
veniſon and fruits, but in reality to obſerve their motions, 


Finding them perfectly ſecure, at mid-day, the moment that 
Was previouſly fixed for this deed of horror, the Indians ruſhed 


at once upon them in all their different ſettlements, and mur- 
dered men, women, and children, with undiſtinguiſning rage, . 
and that rancorous cruelty with which ſavages treat their ene- 
mies. In one hour, nearly a fourth part of the whole colony 
was cut off, almoſt without knowing by whoſe hands they fell. 
The flaughter would have been univerſal, if compaſſion, ora 15 
ſenſe of duty, had not moved a converted Indian, to whom the 


ſecret was communicated the night before the maſſacre, to re- 


veal it to his maſter in ſuch time as to ſave James- Town, and 
ſome adjacent ſettlements; and if the Engliſh, in other diſtricts, 
had not run to their arms with reſolution prompted by deſpair, . 


and defended themſelves. ſo bravely as to repulſe their aſſailants, 


who, 


/ 


% 
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| is, in the execution of their . did not diſcover aeg 


N to the ne and art * which had concerted it“. 


Bor Hong the * was d e dom ade 


with its full effect, it proved very grievous to an infant colony. 
In ſome ſettlements not a ſingle Engliſhman eſcaped. Many 
perſons of prime note in the colony, and among theſe ſeveral 
members of the council, were ſlain. The ſurvivors, overwhelm- 
ed with grief, aſtoniſhment, and terror, abandoned all their re- 


mote ſettlements, and, crowding together for ſafety to James- 


Town, did not occupy a territory of greater extent than had been 
Planted ſoon after the arrival of their countrymen in Virginia. 
Confined within thoſe narrow boundaries, they were leſs intent 
en. ſchemes of induſtry than on thoughts of revenge. Every 
man took arms. A bloody war againſt the Indians commenced; 
and, bent on exterminating the whole race, neither old nor young 
were ſpared. The conduct of the Spaniards in the Southern 
regions of America was openly propoſed as the moſt proper 
model to imitate f; and, regardleſs like them of thoſe principles. 
of faith, honour, and humanity, which regulate hoſtility among 
ornnlized nations and ſet bounds to its rage, the Engliſh deemed 
every thing allowable that tended to accompliſh their deſign. 
They hunted the Indians like wild beaſts, rather than enemies; 
and as the purſuit of them to their places of retreat in the 
woods, which covered their country, was both difficult and 
dangerous, they endeavoured to allure them from their inac- 
. faſtneſſes, by offers of peace and. Promiſes of In, . 


+ Stit,p 208, Ke. Purchas, i iv. 2788, gc. 1 Stith, 72 233+ 
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made with ſuch an artful. appearance of ſincerity as deceive 
= their crafty leader, and induced them to return to their former 


ſettlements, and reſume their uſual peaceful occupations. The 
behaviour of the two people ſeemed now to be perfectly re- 
verſed. The Indians, like men acquainted with the principles 
of integrity and good faith, on which the intercourſe between 
nations is founded, confided in the reconciliation, and lived in 


abſolute ſecurity without ſuſpicion of danger ; while the Eng- 


lic, with perfidions craft, were preparing to imitate ſavages in 


. at 
home divided 
by factions. 


and 1 its aptly to revive. 1 


their revenge and cruelty. On the approach of harveſt, when 


they knew an hoſtile attack would be moſt formidable and fatal, 
they fell ſuddenly upon all the Indian ' plantations, murdered 
every perſon on whom they could lay hold, and drove the reſt 


to the woods, where ſo many periſhed with hunger, that ſome 


of the tribes neareſt to the Engliſh. were totally extirpated: 


This atrocious deed, which the perpetrators laboured to repre- 
ſent as a neceſſary act of retaliation, was followed by ſome 


happy effects. It delivered the colony ſo entirely from any 


dread of the Indians, that 3 its Wen 1 _ to Werner 


1 1 
— f 


— 


Bur 1 at this juncture the ſtate of the company 


in England, in which the property of Virginia and the go- 
vernment of the colony ſettled there were veſted, prevented it 
from ſeconding the efforts of the planters, by ſuch a reinforce- 


ment of men, and ſuch a ſupply of neceſſaries, as were requiſite 
to replace what they had loſt. The company was originally 


compoſed of many adventurers, and increaſed ſo faſt by the 
| Jun: of new members, allured by the proſpect. of gain, or 


the 


3 
x 
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the deſire of promoting a. ſcheme of public utility, hath its ge- B( 9 K 
neral courts formed, a, numerous aflembly *. The operation of — 


. „ 


every political Principle and paſſion, that ſpread through the 7 


kingdom, was felt in thoſe popular meetings, and influenced 
their deciſions. As towards the cloſe of James s reign more 
1 juſt. and enlarged ſentiments with reſpe& to conſtitutional 3 
| berty were diffuſed among the people, they came to under- 
ſtand their rights better, and to aſſert them with greater bold- 
neſs; a diſtinction formerly little known, but now familiar in 
Engliſm policy, began to be eſtabliſhed between the court 
and country parties, and the leaders of each endeavoured to de- 
rive power and conſequence from every quarter. 'Both exerted 
themſelyes with emulation, in order to obtain the direttion of a 
body fo numerous and reſpectable as the company of Virginian | 
adventurers. In conſequence of chis, buſineſs had been con- 
ducted in every general court for ſome years, not with the tem- 
perate ſpirit of merchants deliberating concerning their mutual 
intereſt, but with the animoſity and violence natural to nume-' 
rous s aſſemblies, by\ which rival faQtions contend for fuperiarnty f. 


As the king did not often able the great, council of the James indi. 
nation in parliament, the general courts of the company be- ——_ 
came " a theatre, on which popular orators diſplayed their cheircondu8. 
talents ; ; the proclamations of the crown, and acts of the privy, 
council, with reſpect to the commerce and police of the colony, 
were canvaſſed there with freedom, and cenſured with ſeverity, 


Kon! to the lofty ideas which James entertained of his own. 


3) Sam, p. 272. 20. þ# Ibid 15 n ke. een, p. 59. 1 
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TY 9 K Sete id the extent of his oretoritive.” In order to check 
— this growing fpirit of diſcuſſion, the miniſters employed all 
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their addreſs and influence to gain as many members of the 


company as might give them the direction of their deliberations. 


But ſo unfucceſsful were they in this attempt, that every mea- 
ſure propoſed by them was reprobated by a vaſt majority, and 
ſometimes without any reaſon, but becauſe they were the pro- 
poſers of it. James, little favourable to the power of any 
popular aſſembly, and weary of contending with one over 
which he had laboured in vain. to obtain an aſcendant, began 
to entertain thoughts of - diſſolving the company, and of new- 
modelling its conſtitution. Pretexts, neither unplauſible, nor 
deſtitute of ſome foundation, ſeemed to juſtify this meaſure. 
The flow progreſs of the colony, the large ſums of money ex- 
pended, and great number of men who had periſhed 1 in attempt- 
ing to plant it, the late maſſacre by the Indians, and every diſ- 
after that had befallen the Engliſh from their firſt migration to 
America, were imputed ſolely to the inability of a numerous 
company to conduct an enterpriſe ſo complex and arduous. 
The nation felt ſenſibly its diſappointment. in a. ſcheme. in 
which it had engaged with ſanguine expectations of advantage, 
and wiſhed impatiently for ſuch an impartial ſcrutiny into for- 


mer proceedings as might ſuggeſt. more. ſalutary meaſures in 


the fyture adminiſtration of the colony. The preſent ſtate of 
| its affairs, as well as the wiſhes of the people, ſeemed to call for 
the interpoſition of the crown; and James, eager to diſplay the 
ſuperiority of his royal wiſdom, in correCting thoſe errors into 
which the company had been betrayed by inexperience in the 
arts of PR ne undertook the work of reformation. 

Without ; 


% 
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Without regarding the rights conveyed. to the company by 
their charter, and without the formality of any judicial proceed- 

ing for annullir 
commiſſion, empowering ſome of the judges, and other perſons 
of note, to examine into all the tranſactions of the company | 


from its firſt eſtabliſhment, and to lay the reſult of their in- 


quiries, together with their opinion concerning the moſt effec- 
tual means of rendering the colony more proſperous*, before 
the privy council. At the ſame time, by a ftrain of authority 


ſtill higher, he ordered all the records and papers. of the com- 


pany to be ſeized, and two of its principal officers to be arreſted. 


Violent and arbitrary as theſe acts of authority may now ap- 
pear, the commiſſioners carried on their i inquiry without any 
obſtruction but what aroſe from ſome feeble and ineſſectual 
remonſtrances of the company. | The commiſſioners, though - 


2 they conducted their ſcrutiny with much activity and vigour f, 


did not « communicate any « of their proceedings to the c ompany; 
but their report, x with reſpect to its operations, ſeems to have 


been very - unfavourable, as the king, in conſequence of i it, fi igni- 


tied to the company his intention of veſting the ſupreme go- 


ernment of the company in a governor, and twelve  affiſtants, 
to he reſident } in England, and the executive Power in a coun- 


cil of dyelve, which. ſhould reſide | in Virginia. The governor : 
and aſſiſtants were to be originally appointed by the king. 
Future vacancies were to be ſupplied by the governor and his | 


ts, but their nomination was not to take effect until it 


Gould: be 1 ratified by the Privy council. The twelve counſellor f 
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in Virginia were to be choſen by the govern]e- and afſiftants; 
and this choice was likewiſe ſubjeQed to the review of the 
privy council. With an intention to quiet the minds of the co- 
loniſts, it was declared, that private property ſhould be deemed 
ſacred; and for the more effectual ſecurity of it, all grants of 
lands from the former company were to be confirmed by the 
new one. In order to facilitate the execution of this plan, the 
king required the lagna. inſtantly to ſurrender irs charter 
into his hands 1 | * re +; n ; 
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Bur here Jann and His mitifters enconntered' a Piri, of 
which they ſeem not to have been aware. They found the 
members of the company unwilling tamely to relinquiſh rights 
of franchiſes conveyed to them with ſuch legal formality, that 
upon faith in their validity they had expended conſiderable 
fams +; ; and ſtill more averſe to the abolition of a popul ar form 
of government, in which every Proprietor had a voice, in or- 
der to ſubje& a colony, in which they were deeply intereſted, 
to the dominion of a ſmall j junto abſolutely dependent, on "the 
crown. Neither promiſes nor threats could induce them to 

- depart from theſe ſentiments ; and in a general court the king's 
| propoſal was almoſt unanimouſly rejected, and a reſolution 
taken to defend to the utmoſt their Chartered rights, if theſe 
ſhould be called in queſtion in any court of juſtice. James, 
highly offended at their preſumption in daring to oppoſe his 


will, directed a writ of quo warranto to be iſſued againſt the 


en chat the validity of 1 Its charter might be tried in che 


85 Stich, p. 293, Ke. * + Chalmers, p. 61. 
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Court of King's Bench; and in order to aggravate the charge 
by collecting additional proofs of mal-adminiſtration, he ap- 
pointed ſome perſons, in whom he could tonfide, to repair to 
Virginia to inſpect the ſtate of the colony, and inquire inta 
the! , 10 the nen 10 of nee 7a TE 

Tux lawſuit in the King's: Bench 4 not Ui lotig in 
ne It terminated, as was uſual in that reign; in a deci- 
ſion perfectly conſonant to the wiſnies bf the monarch. The 
charter was forfeited, the company was diſſolved, and all the 
rights and privileges arp TOW it nne to the ere 
from whom med flowed .*. H een 

iow ME. nd tt Such, her no ne 1 
beſt informed hiſtorian of Virginia, mention the diſſolution of 
the company as a moſt diſaſtrous event to the colony. Ani- 
| mated with liberal ſentiments, imbibed ahlan age when the prin- 
ciples, of; lib 
of James, they viewed his violent and arbitrary proceedings 


* : - 


on this occaſion: with ſuoh indignation that'their abhorrence of 
10 have rendered them! incapable of contemplating its: eff 
with diſeernment and dandour. There is not perhaps any mode 4 


of governing an infant eblony'lefs friendly to its liberty, than the 


n were more fully unfolded than under the reign 
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Trial in the 
King's Bench, 
and diſſolu- 
tion of the 
company. 
June 1624. 


Defedls in the 
firſt conſtitu- 
tion of the 
colonies. 


dominion of an excluſive corporation; poſſeſſed of all the powers 


which James had conferrediupori! the company of adventurers 
in n l eee the coloniſts can Har diyu be : 
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* e licht han as ſervants to the company, __ 


n 1 $ TORY: oro AER! CA. 


WY nouriſhed out of its ſtores, bound implicitly ta obey its orders, 


and ſubjected to the moſt rigorous of all forms of government, 
that of martial law. Even-aftertbe native ſpirit of En Y 


| began to rouſe/undetioppicſiidn, and had cxtorted from their 


ſuperiors the right of enacting laws. for the government of that 
community of -yhiph,they-were., members, as na ac, though 
approved ofuby all the branches of the provincial: legiſlature; 


Mx. as held to be of legal forme until it was-ratified; by a general. 


n 
Ry {3h 1 144 We ; 
” 


Slog to conduct an enlarged and liberal plan of civil policy; 
and colonies have ſeldom grommn un to maturity and vigour 
under its narrow _and>iptereſted regulation 

able defects in admirüſtration which this occaſioned, Were 


e- 


court in Englanid, the company ſtill retained che paramount 


15 authority in its corn hands Nor was the power of the com- 


pany more favourable to the proſperity of the colony, than to. 


its freedom. A numerous body of merchants, as long as its 


io ans are purely commercial, may carry them on with 
nment.; and ſueceſa. But the mereantile ſpirit ſeems. i 6 


u. To the'\unavoid- 


added errors axiſing from inen periehce. The Engliſh mer- 


chasts of that age had not thoſe extenſive views which a ge- 


eee te ae ewe . e, at rw eee 
began; to venturk out o che een 1 
groped their way with timidity and heſitation. 


eee 80 


wich the climate and ſoit of America, and ignorant of _ 


ns beſt ſuited to them, they ſtem to have had no 


plan of improvement, ind heir ſchemes were continually : vary- - 
Ing. Their ſyſtem of government was equally fluctuating. In 


* INN 


the courſe of eighteen years ten different perſons preſided over 


5 „ the 
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dme province as chief governors. No wonder: that Under fath © BOOK 
| a all the efforts to give vigour: and ſtability to the — 
colony ſhould prove abortive, or produce only ſlender effect 
Theſe efforts, however, when eſtimated according to the ideas 
of that age, either with reſpect to commerce or to policy, were 
very N and conducted with e 1 1 
france. | | 


"7 ' Azovn an hundred and fifty thouſand pounds were expend Weaknef of | 
ed in this firſt attempt to plant an Engliſh colony in America *; 1115 
and more than nine thouſand perſons were ſent out from the 

mother country to people this new ſettlement. . At the diſſolu · 

tion of the company, the nation, in return for this waſte of trea- 

ſure and of people, did not receive from Virginia an annual 
importation of commodities exceeding twenty thouſand pounds 

in value; and the colony was ſo far from having added 
ſtrength to the Rate by an increaſe of population, that, in. the 
year one thouſand fix hundred and twenty-four, ſcarcely two 
thouſand perſons ſurvivedF,.a wretched remnant of the nume- 
Tous, emigrants who had A thither, with: en _ 
tions of a Yay different fue. e .- *4+6pyneht 
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Tur company, like alt unprofperous ſocieties, f fan Re Temporary 
The violent hand with which prerogative had invaded its rights. — * 
was forgotten, and new proſpects of fucceſs opened, under a „ „ 
: form of government. exempt from all the defects to which paſt 5 


ginia. 
diſaſters were imputed. , The and the nation concurred 


0 euer, ener, p. 4% 167. I Chalmers 
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— 


300x with equai ardour Srefolsthe e5cetievurage the olowy;" Son 
— after the fiat judgment in the Curt f King's Bench againſt 
| the company James appointed a council of twelve perſons to 
hab 26. take the temporary ditettion of affairs in Virginia, that he 
5 1 might have leifure to frame with deliberate” conſideration pro- 
per regulations for the permanent government of the colony *. 
Pleaſed with ſuch an opportunity of exerciſing his talents as a 
„ legiſlator, he began to turn his attention towards 0 1 
bo eee bur derb Pe pj By Pg his: plas.” i EVO. © 
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1e, - c Erd- on Ms acbelltbm to che Ache! adopted all His 


Acceſſion of father's mixiſns with reſpect to the colony in Virginia. He de- 
Bis arbiuary elared it to be a part of the empire annexed to the crown; and 
Seca immediately ſubordinate to its juriſdiction: he conferred the 
title: of Governor on Sir George Lardely, and appointed him, 
ia conjunction with a council of twelve, and a” "ſectetary; to 
| exereile, fupreme- authority there; and enjoined chem to con- 
form in every point to ſuch inſtructions as from time to time 
they might receive from him * From the tenor of the king's 
cemmiſſion, as well as from the known ſpirit of his policy, „it 
is apparent, that he intended to veſt every power of govern- 
WE ment, both legiſlative and executive, in the governor and coun- 
: 464, without recourſe to the repreſentatives of the people, a6. 
poſſeſſing a right to enact laws for the community, or to im- 
poſe taxes upon it, Lardely and his council, who ſeem 0 have 
been fit inſtruments for carrying this ſyſtem of arbitrary rule 
Into execution, did not fail to ”= ſuch a conftruQtion on the 


B 


. Rymer, wel. 618, cc. 1 Thi, vill 72 5 


words 
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words of their commiſſion as was moſt favourable t to theis own 
juriſdiction. During a great part of Charles's reign, Virginia 
knew no other law than the will of the ſovereign. Statutes 


were publiſhed, and taxes impoſed, without once calling the 


repreſentatives of the people to authorize them by their ſanction. 


At the ſame time that the coloniſts were bereaved of political 
rights, which they deemed eſſential to freemen and citizens, 


0 their private property was violently invaded. A proclamation. 
was iſſued, by which, under pretexts equally abſurd and fri- 
volous, they were prohibited from ſelling tobacco to any per- 


ſon but certain commiſſioners appointed by the king to pur- 
chaſe it on his account *; and they had the cruel mortification 
to behold the ſovereign, who ſhould have afforded them pro- 


tection, engroſs all the profits of their induſtry, by ſeizing 


the only valuable commodity which they had to vend, and re- 


taining the monopoly of it in his own hands. While the ſtaple 


of the colony in Virginia ſunk in value under the oppreſſion 


and reſtraints of a monopoly, property in land was rendered 


inſeeure by various grants off it, which Charles inconſiderately 


beſtowed upon his favourites. Theſe were not only of ſuch 
exorbitant extent as to be unfavourable to che progreſs of culti- 
vation; but from inattention, or imperfect acquaintance with 


the geography of the country, their boundaries were ſo inaccu- 


rately defined, that lage tracts Pie md ub and Planted 34 


were often en. in them. 1 


eier 727 
—— 


— 


* Rymer, xviii. 19. 


„ 1 Sir 


brei murmurs and 1 tpn hive ſoch a Totem: of admi- 
niſtration excited, were augmented by the rigour with which 


Grants and 
monopoly of 
tobacco. 
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B * K Sir John Harvey, who ſucceeded. Yardely i in the government 


| Coloniſts 

ſeize on Har- 
vey their go- 
vernor, and 
ſend him 
priſoner to 
England. | 


He is re- 
leaſed by the 
king, and re- 
inſtated in 
his govern- 
ment. 


which Charles entertained with refpe& to the obedience due by 


to admit their d 
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of the colony *, enforced every act of power. Rapacious, un- 


feeling, and haughty, he added inſolence to oppreſſion, and 
neither regarded the ſentiments, nor liſtened to the remon- 
ſtrances of the people under his command. The coloniſts, far 


from the ſeat of government, and overawed by authority de- 


rived from a royal commiſſion, ſubmitted long to his tyranny 


and exactions. Their : patience wag at laſt exhauſted, and in a 


tranſport of popular rage and indignation, they ſeized their go- 
vernor, and fent him a prifoner to England, accompanied. by 
two of their number, whom they deputed to prefer their accu- 
fations againſt him to the king. But this attempt to redreſs 
their own wrongs, by a proceeding ſo ſummary and violent as 


is hardly conſiſtent with any idea of regular government, and 
can be juſtiſied only in caſes. of ſueh urgent neceſſity as rarely 


occur in civil ſociety, was altogether repugnant to every notion 


ſubjects to their ſovereign. To him the conduct of the e 
niſts appeared to be tot; only an uſurpation of his right to judge 
and to puniſh one of his own oſſicers, but an open and auda- 
cious ac of rebellion againſt his authority. Without deigning 
ies into his preſence, or to hear one article 


of their charge againſt Harvey, the king inſtantly ſent him 
back to his former ſtation, with an ample renewal ef all the 
powers belonging to it. But though Charles deemed this vi- 
W 3 e in order to afſert his own rp and 


„ 


1 f 


*  Ryir vii 515 


ſuch 
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fuch an infult to it, he ſeems to have been ſo ſenſible 4 the 
grievances under which the coloniſts groaned, and of the chief 
ſource from which they flowed, that foon after he not only re- 
moved a governor ſo juſtly odious to them, but named as a 
ſucceſſor Sir William Berkeley, a perſon far ſuperior to Harvey 
in rank and abilities, and ſtill more diſtinguiſhed by poſſeſſing 
| al the 3 virtues to which the other 85 a 1 Fo 29, 


UnvDzez his government the colony in Virginia remained, 
with ſome ſhort intervals of interruption, almoſt forty years, 
and to his mild and prudent adminiſtration its increaſe and . 

| Proſperity is in a great meaſure to be aſcribed. It was indebted, 


; however, to the king himſelf for ſuch a reform of its conſtitu- 


tion and policy, as gave a different aſpect to the colony, and 
animated all its operations with new ſpirit. Though the tenor 

of Sir William Berkeley's commiſſion was the ſame with that 
of his predeceſſor, he received inſtructions under the great ſeal, 
by which he was empowered to declare, that in all its concerns, 
| civil as well as eccleſiaſtical, the colony was to be governed ac- 
_ cording to the laws of England: he was directed to iſſue writs 
for electing repreſentatives of the people, who, in conjunction 
with the governor and council, were to form a general aſſembly, 
and to poſſeſs ſupreme legiſlative authority in the community; 
he was ordered to eſtabliſh courts of juſtice, in which all queſ- 


tions, whether civil or criminal, were to be decided agreeably * 


to the forms of judicial procedure in the mother country. It 


is not eaſy t to diſcover what were the motives which induced 


0 Bevertey's Hit of Virg. p. 30. cnalmers Annals, i i. 118, &c. 
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governor. _ 

His mild and 
' wiſe admini- 
ſtration. 
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New prĩivi- 
leges granted 
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a nahe tenacious in adhering 0 any. opinion or ſyſtem 


— which he had once adopted, jealous to exceſs of his Nn rights, 


and adverſe on every occaſion to any extenſion of the privi- 


. leges claimed by his people, to relinquiſh his original. plan of 


adminiſtration in the colony, and to grant ſuch. immunities. to 


Te his ſubjects ſettled: there. From the hiſtorians of Virginia, no 


Motives that 
appear to 


have 1n- 


Auenced the 
king. 


leſs ſuperficial than ill⸗ informed“ no light can be derived with T 
reſpe& to this point. It is moſt probable, that dread of the 


ſpirit; then riſing in Great Britain extorted from Charles con - 
ceſſions ſo favourable to Virginia. After an intermiſſion: of al- 
moſt twelve years, the ſtate of his affairs compelled. him to have 
recourſe to the great council of the nation. There his ſubjects 


would find a juriſdiction independant of the crown, and able to 
control its authority. There they hoped for legal redreſs of all 
their grievances. As the coloniſts in Virginia had applied for 


relief to a former parliament, it might be expected with cer- 


tainty, that they would lay their caſe before the firſt meeting of 

an aſſembly, in which they were ſecure of a favourable audi- | 
ence, Charles knew, that if the ſpirit of his adminiſtration in | 
Virginia were to be tried by the maxims of the Engliſh conſti- 
- tution, it muſt be ſeverely reprehended, . He was aware that 


maß meaſures of greater moment in his government would be 


brought under a ſtrict review in parliament; and unwilling to 1 


give mal-contents the advantage of adding a charge of op- 


preſſion 1 in the remote parts of his dominions to a catalogue of 
9 domeſtic grievances, he artfully endeavoured to- take the merit 


of having granted voluntarily to his people in Virginia ſuch 


: privileges as he foreſaw would be extorted from him. 


a. 
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Bur though Charles eſtabliſned the internal: government of BO OR. 


" Viewinia on a model ſimilar to that of the Engliſh conſtitution, . | 


and conferred on his ſubjects there all. the rights of freemen and Virginia 


flouriſhes un- 


citizens, he was extremely ſolicitous td maintain its connection, der the ner 


with the parent ſtate. With; this view he ipſtructed Sir William * 
Berkeley ſtrictly to prohibit any commerce of the colony with , 
foreign nations; and in order more certainly to ſecure exclu- 
five poſſeſſion of all the advantages ariſing from the ſale of its 
productions, he was required to take a bond from the maſter of. 
each veſſel that failed from Virginia, to land his cargo in ſome 
part of the King's dominions in Europe *, Even under this re- 
ſtraint, ſueh is the kindly influence of free government on ſo- 
ciety, the colony advanced ſo rapidly in induſtry and popula- 
tion, that at the beginning of the civil wat, the be nga ene ; 
in it en nde thouſand as 7 


* 


Þ 
a ew > 


'@GxarTITUDE. towards a ned from whoſe hands they Remains kt- 
had received immunities. which they had long wiſhed, but 


maſter, concurred in- preſerving- inviolated loyalty among the 
coloniſts Even after monarchy was aboliſhed, after one king 
had been beheaded, and another driven into exile, the authority 
of the crown continued to be acknowledged and revered in PR: 
Virginia. Irritated. at this open defiance of its power, the par- 1650. 
liament iſſued an ordinance, declaring, that as the ſettlement in 
. had been made at the coſt and by: the people of Eng- 


751 * Chalmers Anal, p. 219, 232. +lbid. p. 125. 


wy > Sh 


_ 


land, 


tached to the 
| royal cauſe... | 


hardly expected to enJoy, 'the influence and example LR po- : 
pular governor, paſſionately devoted to the intereſts of his 
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00K land, it ought to be ſubordinate to and 11 the 


— Engliſh commonwealth, and ſubje& to ſuch laws and regula+ 


tions as are or ſhall be made in parliament : that, inſtead of this 

dutiful ſubmiſſion, the coloniſts had diſclaimed the authority of 

the ſtate, and audaciouſly rebelled againſt it; that on this ac- 
count they were denounced notorious traitors, and not only all 

veſſels belonging to natives of England, but thoſe of foreign na- 

tions, were prohibited to ! their e or to n on _ 
CC . ce with them. * „ 18 


| Parliament phe: da cs ao that age to wage a war of words 


makes war 


oon Virginia. alone. The efforts of an high-ſpirited governm ent in aſſerting 


its own dignity were prompt and vigorous. A powerful ſqua- 
.dron, with a. conſiderable. body of land forces, was diſpatched: 
to reduce the Virginians to obedience, After compelling the 
_ colonies in Barbadoes and the other iſlands to ſubmit to the 
1651, commonwealth, the ſquadron entered the Bay of Cheſapeak. 
Berkeley, with more courage than prudence, took arms to. 
oppoſe this formidable armament ; but he could not long main · 
tain ſuch an unequal conteſt. His gallant reſiſtance, however, 
- procured favourable terms to the people under his government. 
Virgin'ais A general indemnity for all paſt offences was granted; they ae- 


forced to ac- 


knowledge knowledged the authority of the commonwealth, and were ad- 


the common- 


3 mitted to a participation of all the rights enjoyed by citizens *. 


Berkeley, firm to his principles of loyalty, diſdained to make 
any ſtipulation for himſelf; and chooſing to paſs his days far 


removed from the ſeat of a goremment: which he deteſted, con- 


* Thurlow 8 State Papers, i i. 197. | Chalmers F Anneke | p. 122. Beverley 9 
un. p-53. | LEE ha a W 
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Unued to reſide in Virginia as a private man, beloved and. we 
ſpecded e 01 over e he had ONE angel Sn 
Nor gülsßed with red meaſures to ſubject the chin 
the commonwealth turned its attention towards the moſt effec- 
tual mode of retaining them in dependance on the parent ſtate, 
and of ſecuring to it the benefit of their increaſing commerce. 
With this view the' parliament framed two laws, one of which 


expreſsly prohibited all mercantile intercourſe between the co- 


lonies and foreign ſtates, and the other ordained; that no pro- 
duction of Aſta, Africa, or America, ſhould be imported into 


the dominions of the commonwealth, but in veſſels belong- 
ing to Engliſh owners, or to the people of the colonies ſettled: 


there, and navigated by an Engliſh: commander “, and by ctews 


of which the greater part muſt be Engliſhmen. But while the 
wiſdom of the commonwealth preſcribed the channel in which 


the trade of the colonies was to be carried on, it was ſolicitous 


| to encourage the cultivation of the ſtaple commodity of Vir- 
ginia by an act of parliament, which gave legal force to all the 
injunctions of L and Charles againſt n We in 


ec 50 


une governors xppcined: by the mane; or 
wh Cromwell, when he ufurped the ſupreme power, Virginia: 
remained almoſt nine years in perfect tranquillity. During that 
period, many adherents to the royal party, and among theſe 


ſome 9 of good families, in order to avoid ** and: 
A Scobe?' AQts, 7 b. 132. 1) : 7 Thid. 7 1 


oppreſſion, 


Reftraints on 
the trade of 
the colony. 


165 
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* Q 0 k 3 te Which tbey were expoſed in England, or in 


IX. 


diſſatisſied 


Are the 6rlt 
-to acknow- 


II. 


| The coloniſts 
: ſuffered; and animated with; all the paſſic 


with theſe re- 
. ſtraints. * | 


hopes of repairing, their ruined fortunes, reſorted thither,. 
Warmly attached to the cauſe for which they had fought and 


s natural to men re- 


cently engaged in a fierce and long protracted civil war, they, 


under the _—_—— impoſed on their: 
bo! Er alte. 5 beer, and inclination of the people, no 


by their intercourſe with che coloniſts, confirmed them in prin- 
ciples of loyalty, and added to their dannen and indignation 


commetc by their new 
„the laßt governor named 


longer under the control of authority, burſt out with violence. 


They forced Sir W iliam Berkeley to quit his retirement; they 


imouſly elected him governor of the colony: and as he 


refuſed to act under an uſurped authority, they boldly erected ; 


ledge Charles 


"Their loyalty 


* 


Virginians long boaſted, that as they were the laſt of the king's 


ſüubjects who renounced their IE wy WARE 10 _ _—_ . 
returned to cheir e Mik HM 1523 79 ln 3 | 


the royal ſtandard, and, acknowledging Charles IL to be their 
lawful ſovereign, proclaimed him with all his titles; and the 


, ? * ; * ” % 
4 p N * Ad * — 7 , ; A ; A 


HayriLy for the P of Virginia, a eee in Eng- 
land, no leſs ſudden and unexpected, ſeated Charles on the 


throne of his anceſtors, and ſaved them from the ſevere chaſ- 


tiſement, to which, their premature declaration in his- favour 


muſt have expoſed them. On receiving the Aſt. account of 


this event, the joy and exultation of the colony were univerſal 
and unbounded, Theſe, however, were not of. long con- 


: * Beverley, p. 55. Chalmers, Þ+ 1 124. 825 


tinuance. 
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tinuance. Gracious, but unproductive profeſſions of eng and 
good-will were the only return made by Charles to loyalty and 
ſervices, which in their own eſtimation were ſo diſtinguiſhed 
that no recompence was beyond what they might claim. If the 
king's negle& and ingratitude diſappointed all the ſanguine 
hopes which their vanity had founded on the merit of their 
paſt conduct, the ſpirit which influenced parliament in its com- 


mercial deliberations opened a proſpect that alarmed them with 


reſpect to their future ſituation. In framing regulations for 


| the encouragement of trade, which, during the convulſions of 
civil war, and amidſt continual fluctuations in government, had 
met with ſuch obſtruction that it declined in every quarter; 


the Houſe of Commons, inſtead of granting the colonies that 
relief which they expected from the reſtraints in their com- 
merce impoſed by the commonwealth and Cromwell, not only 
adopted all their ideas concerning this branch of legiſlation, but 
extended them farther. This produced the a& of navigation, 


the moſt important and memorable of any in the ſtatute book 
with reſpect to the hiſtory of Engliſh commerce. By it, be- 


ſides ſeveral momentous articles foreign to the ſubject of this 


work, it was enacted, that no commodities ſhould be imported 


into any ſettlement in Aſia, Africa, or America, 'or exported 


from them, but in veſſels of Engliſh or plantation built, where- 
of the maſter and three fourths of the mariners ſhall be Eng- 
liſh ſubjects, under pain of forteiting ſhip and goods; that none 


but natural-born ſubjects, or ſuch as have been naturalized, 


hall exerciſe the occupation of merehant or factor in any Engliſh 


| ſettlement, under pain of forfeiting their goods and chattels ; 


that no ſugar, tobacco, cotton, wool, indigo, ginger, or woods 
. = .. ſed 
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B 0 0 K uſed in dying, of the growth or manufaQure of the OY 


ſhall be ſhipped from them to any other country but England; 


and in order to fecure the performance of this, a' ſufficient 
bond, with one ſurety, ſhall be given, before ſailing, by the 
| owners, for a ſpecific ſum proportional to the rate of the veſſel | 
employed by them . The productions ſubjected to this re- 
ſtriction are diſtinguiſhed, in the language of commerce and 

| finance, by the name of enumerated commodities; and as induſtry 

In its progreſs furniſhed new articles of value, theſe have been 
| ſucceſſively added to the roll, and ſubjected to the fame re- 
ſtraint. Soon after, the act of navigation was extended, and ad- 


ditional reſtraints were impoſed, by a new law, which pro- 


hibited the importation of any European commodity into the 
colonies, but what was laden in England in veſſels navigated 


and manned as the act of navigation required. More effectual 
proviſion was made by this law for exacting the penalties to 
which the tranſgreſſors of the act of navigation were ſubjeted ; 
and the principles of policy, on which the-various regulations 
contained in both ſtatutes are founded, were openly avowed in 


a declaration, that as the plantations beyond ſeas are inhabited 


and peopled by ſubjects of England, they may be kept in a 


firmer dependance upon it, and rendered yet more beneficial 


and advantageous unto it, in the further employment and in- 
creaſe of Engliſh ſhipping and ſeamen, as well as in the vent 


of Engliſh woollen and other manufactures and commodities ; 
and in making England a ſtaple, not only of the commodities 


* of thoſe — but alſo of the commodities of other | 


| * 12 Gur. l. c. 18. 


countries 
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countries and places, for the ſoppiying of them; Foe it being 


Us uſage of other nations to keep the trade of their plantations. 
to themſelves . In proſecution of thoſe favourite maxims, the 


_ Engliſh legiſlature proceeded a ſtep farther. As the act of navi- 
gation had left the people of the colonies at liberty to export 


the enumerated commodities from one plantation to another 
without paying any duty, it ſubjeQed them to a tax equivalent 


1 


to what was paid by the conſumers of theſe commodities bn - 


| England in 


ol By theſs ſucceſlive regulations, the plan of ſecuring to Eng- 


land a monopoly of the commerce with its colonies, and of ſnut- 


ting up every other channel into which it might be diverted, 


was perfected and reduced into complete ſyſtem. On one ſide 


of the Atlantic, theſe regulations have been extolled as an extra- 


ordinary effort of political ſagacity, and have been conſidered 


Effects of the 
act. 


as the great charter of national commerce, to which the preſent 


ſtate is indebted for all its opulence and power. On the other, | 


they have been execrated as a code of oppreffion, more ſuited 
to the illiberality of mercantile ideas, than to extenſive views 
of legiſlative wiſdom. Which of theſe opinions is beſt found- 


ed, I ſhall examine at large in another part of this work, But 


in writing the hiſtory of the Engliſh ſettlements in America, it 


was neceſſary to trace the progreſs of thoſe reſtraining laws 


with accuracy, as in every ſubſequent tranſaction we may ob- 
ſerve a perpetual exertion, on the part of the mother-country, 


to enforce and extend m; 3 and on che part W the PRs, 


ns: Car. u. 0. 7 0 + 25 Car IL e. 7 7 . 
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® 905 K endeavours no lels unremitting, to elude or to obſtruct their, 


Colonifls re- 
monſtrate 
_ againſt the 

. act, | 


1663. 


— = 


— 


F 
. 2 $ * 


| Hanbrr was the act of navigation known in Virginia, and 
its effects begun to be felt, when the colony remonſtrated 


againſt it as a grievance, and petitioned earneſtly for. relief. 
But the commercial ideas of Charles and his miniſters coin- 


cided ſo perfectly with thoſe of parliament, that, inſtead of 


liſtening with a favourable ear to their applications, they la- 
boured aſſiduouſly to carry the act into ſtrict execution. For 
this purpoſe, inſtructions were iſſued to the governor, forts were 


8 built on the banks of the principal rivers, and ſmall veſſels ap- 
| pointed to cruize on the coaſt, The VI irginians, ſeeing no pro- 


ſpect of obtaining exemption from the act, ſet themſelves to 


evade it, and found means, notwithſtanding the vigilance with 


which they were watched, of carrying on a conſiderable clan- 
deſtine trade with foreigners, particularly with the Dutch ſet- 


tled on Hudſon's $ River. Emboldened by obſerving diſaffection 


ſpread through the colony, ſome veteran ſoldiers who had ſerved 


under Cromwell, and had been baniſhed to Virginia, formed a de- 
5 ſign of rendering themſelves maſters of the country, and of aſſert- 
ing its independence on England. This raſh project was diſco- 


vered by one of their aſſociates, and diſconcerted by the vigorous 
exertions of Sir William Berkeley. But the ſpirit of diſcontent, 
though repreſſed, was not extinguiſhed. Every day ſomething | 
occurred to revive and to nouriſh it. As it is with extreme dif- 


ficulty that commerce can be turned into a new channel, to- 
bacco, the ſtaple of the colony, ſunk prodigiouſſy in value, 
when they were compelled to ſend it all to one market, It was. 


ſome 
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-fome time before England could/furniſh them regularly full aſ- 
ſortments of thoſe neceſſary articles, without which the induſtry 
of the colony could not be carried on, or its proſperity ſecured. 
Encouraged by the ſymptoms of general languor and deſpond- 


ency, which this declining ſtate of the colony occaſioned, the 


Indians ſeated towards the heads of the rivers ventured firſt to 


attack the remote ſettlements, and then to make incurſions into 


the interior parts of the country. Unexpected as theſe hoſtili- 
ties were, from a people who during a long period had lived 

in friendſhip with the Engliſh, a meaſure taken by the king 
ſeems to have excited {till greater terror among the moſt opu- 
lent people in the colony. Charles had imprudently imitated. 
the example of his father, by granting ſuch large tracts of land 
in Virginia to ſeveral of his courtiers, as tended to unſettle the 
diſtribution of property in the country, and to render the title 
of the moſt ancient planters to their eſtates precarious and queſ- 
tionable. From thoſe various cauſes, which in a greater or 
leſſer degree affected every individual in the colony, the indig- 
nation of the people became general, and was worked up to 


ſuch a pitch, that nothing was wanting to precipitate them into 


the moſt deſperate acts, but ſome fender; mens to unite and to 
direct their operations“ 155 | 


. Svcu a leader they found in Nathaniel Bacon, a colonel of 
militia, who, though he had been ſettled in Virginia only three 
years, had acquired, by popular manners, an inſinuating addreſs, 
and the conſideration derived from having been regularly train- 


ed in n England to the profeſſion” of law, ſuch general eſteem, 3 


-7 ; „ Chalmers Annals, 7 5 10. 5 14. Ei. Bexerley, p. 58, &c. 
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Diſcontents 


produced by 


the grants of 
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crown. 
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B 0 OK that he had been admitted: into the council, and was regarded as 


| — one of the moſt reſpectable perſons in the colony. Bacon was 


ambitious, eloquent, daring, and prompted either by honeſt 
zeal to redreſs the public wrongs, or allured by hopes of 


raiſing himſelf to diſtinction and power, he mingled with the 
mal-contents, and by his bold harangues and confident pro- 


miſes of removing all their grievances, he inflamed them al- 
moſt to madneſs. As the devaſtations committed by the In- 

dians was the calamity moſt ſenſibly felt by the people, he accuſed 
the governor of having neglected the proper meaſures for re- 


pelling the invaſions of the ſavages, and exhorted them to take 
arms in their own defence, and to exterminate that odious 
race. Great numbers aſſembled, and choſe Bacon to be their 
general. He applied to the governor for a commiſſion, con- 

firming this election of the people, and offered to march in- 


ſtantly againſt the common enemy Berkeley, accuſtomed by 
long poſſeſſion of ſupreme command to high ideas of the re- 


| ſpect due to his ſtation, conſidered this tumultuary armament 


as an open inſult to his authority, and ſuſpeQed that, under 


| ſpecious appearances, Bacon concealed moſt dangerous deſigns. 

_ Unwilling, however, to give farther provocation to an incenſed 
multitude, by a direct refuſal of what they demanded, he 
thought it prudent to negociate, in order to gain time; and it 

| was not until he found all endeavours to ſooth them ineffectual, 
hat he iſſued a proclamation, requiring them, in the king's name, 


under the 9 of veg denounced rebels, to diſperſe. 


Ha T Bacon, ſenſible that he had now. 1 io far as 
rendered It impoſible to recede with honour or ſafety, inſtantly 
took 
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eek the only teſblutlon that cemantics." in his ſituation. At the 


head of a choſen body of his followers he marched rapidly to 


James-Town, and ſurrounding the houſe where the governor 
and council were aſſembled, demanded the commiſſion for 
which he had formerly applied. Berkeley, with the proud in- 
dignant ſpirit of a cavalier, diſdaining the requiſitions of a rebel, 


87 
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peremptorily refuſed to comply, and calmly preſented his naked 


| breaſt to the weapons which were pointed againſt it. The 
council, however, foreſeeing the fatal conſequences of driving 
an enraged multitude, in whoſe power they were, to the laſt 


extremities of violence, prepared a commiſſion, conſtituting 


Bacon general of all the forces in Virginia, and by their entrea- 
ties prevailed on the governor to ſign it. Bacon with his 


troops retired in triumph. Hardly was the council delivered 
by his departure from the dread of preſent danger, when, by a 


| tranſition not unuſual in feeble minds, preſumptuous boldneſs 


ſucceeded to exceſſive fear. The commiſſion granted to Bacon 


was declared to be null, having been extorted by force ; he 
was proclaimed a rebel, his followers were required to abandon 
his ſtandard, and the militia Geng to arm, and to join the go- 
vernor. 


ENR AGED at conduct which ke branded with the name of baſe 


and treacherous, Bacon, inſtead of continuing his march towards 


the Indian country, inſtantly wheeled about, and advanced with 


all his forces to James-Town. The governor, unable to reſiſt 
ſuch a numerous body, made his eſcape, and fled acroſs the bay to 
Acomack on the Eaſtern ſhore, Some of the counſellors ac- 


companied him thither, others retired to their own plantations. 


6 | pon 


Bacon forces 
Sit W. Berke- 
ley and the 

council to fly. 
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Upon the: fight of Sic William: Berkeley, and) diſperſion! of the 
council, the frame of civil government in the colony ſeemed to 
be diſſolved, and Bacon became poſſeſſed of ſupreme and un- 
controlled power. But as he was ſenſible that his countrymen 


would not long ſubmit with patience to authority acquired and 


held merely by force of arms, he endeavoured to found it on a 
more conſtitutional baſis, by obtaining the ſanction of the 
people's approbation. With this view he called together the 
moſt conſiderable gentlemen in the colony, and having pre- 


vailed on them to bind themſelves by oath to maintain his 


Sir W. Berke-⸗ 
ley applies 


for ſuccours 


to England, 


authority, and to reſiſt every enemy that ſhould oppoſe it, he 
om: that time conlidered his ee as 199075 MN 5 


— 


ee eee wi collected find "ER TY 


inroads into different parts of the colony, where Bacon' 8 


authority was recognized. Several ſharp conflicts happened 


with various ſucceſs. James-Town was reduced to aſhes, and 
the beſt cultivated diſtricts in the province were laid waſte, 
ſometimes by one party, and ſometimes by the other. ä 


was not by his own exertions that the governor hoped to ter- 


minate the conteſt. He had early tranſmitted an account of the 
tranſactions in Virginia to the king, and demanded ſuch a 


E body of ſoldiers as would enable him to quell the inſurgents, 


whom he repreſented as ſo exaſperated by the reſtraints im- 
poſed on their trade, that they were impatient to ſhake off all 


dependance on the parent ſtate, Charles, alarmed at a commo- 
tion no leſs dangerous than unexpected, and ſolicitous to 


maintain his authority over a colony, the value of which was 


ry ee and more "ow underſtood, ſpeedily diſpatched 


a {mall i 
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a ſmall kn dgust with 8b a number of regular troops as 5 0.0 x 
Berkley had required. Bacon and his followers received in 
formation of this armament, but were not intimidated at its ap- ; 
proach. They boldly determined to oppoſe it with open force, | . 
and declared it to be conſiſtent with their duty and allegiance, | 
to treat all who ſhould aid Sir William Berkley as enemies, un- 
til they ſhould have an PEER of * their Tn 
before their ITE Ws 
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: "Yor te both parties W with inval animoſity, to 1677. 
involve their country in the horrors of civil war, an event hap- er 
pened, which quieted the commotion almoſt as ſuddenly as it bell 43 re- 11 
had been excited. Bacon, when ready to take the field, ſicken- 1 —_ 
ed and died. None of his followers poſſeſſed ſuch talents, or _” þ 
were ſo much objects of the people's confidence, as entitled 5 I 
them to aſpire to the ſupreme command. Deſtitute of a leader 
to conduct and animate them, their ſanguine hopes of ſucceſs 
ſubſided; mutual diftruft accompanied this univerſal deſpond- 
eney: all began to with for an accommodation; and after a 
| ſhort negociation with Sir William Berkley, they laid down 


their arms, and ſubmitted to his e on a obtaining a 
FRO of en N 


5 ds ternlitadsd an inſurrection, which, in the annals of 

Virginia, is diſtinguiſhed by the name of Bacon's rebellion. 
During ſeven months this daring leader was maſter of the co- 
louy, while the royal governor was ſhut up in a remote and 


15 Beverley's Hiſt. p 755 76. 
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ill-peopled corner of it. What ite the juph? motives. ; that 


prompted him to take arms, and to what length he intended to ; 


carry his plans of reformation, either in commerce or govern- 


ment, it is not eaſy to diſcover, in the ſcanty: materials from 


m we derive our information with reſpect to this tranſac- 


It is probable, that his conduQ, like that of other adven- 
dee faction, would have been regulated chieffy by events; 
and accordingly as theſe proved favourable or adverſe, his 
views and requiſitions would have been extended or circum- 


7 ſeribed. 


E uam unt, as ſoon as #97 5 was es Deg 1 
his office, called together the repreſentatives of the people, that 


1 their advice and authority public tranquillity and order 


might be perfectly eſtabliſhed. Though this aſſembly met a 


few weeks after the death of Bacon, while the memory of re- 


ciprocal injuries was {till recent, and when the paſſions ex- 


cited by ſuch a fierce conteſt, had but little time to ſubſide, i its 


5 proceedings were conducted with a moderation ſeldom exer- 


State of the 


colony till the 
Revolution in 
1688. 


ciſed by the ſucceſsful party in a civil war. No man ſuffered 
capitally; z a ſmall number were ſubjected - to fines; . Others ER 


were declared incapable of holding any office of truſt; and with 
thoſe exceptions, the promiſe of general indemnity was con- 
firmed by law. Soon after, Berkley was recalled, and Colonel | 


Jefferys was appointed his ſucceſſor, 


FROM that period to the Revolution i in 1688, hs} is en 
any memorable occurrence in the Hiſtory of Virginia. A peace 
was concluded with the Indians. Under ſeveral ſucceſſive go- 

vernors, 
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. 


vernors, adminiſtration was 8 on in the colony with the BOOK 


ſame arbitrary ſpirit that diſtinguiſhed the latter years of Fora 


Charles II. and the precipitate counſels of James II. The Vir- 


ginians, with a conſtitution which, in form, ve b that of 
England, enjoyed hardly any portion of the liberty which that 
admirable ſyſtem of policy is framed to ſecure. They were de- 


prived even of the laſt conſolation of the oppreſſed, the power 
of complaining, by a law which, under ſevere penalties, pro- 
hibited them from ſpeaking diſreſpectfully of the governor, or 


. 


defaming, either by words or writing, the adminiſtration of 


the colony *. Still, however, the laws reſtraining their com- 


merce were felt as an intolerable grievance, and nouriſhed in 
ſecret a ſpirit of diſcontent, which, from the neceſſity of con- 
cealing it, acquired a greater degree of aerimony. But not- 
withſtanding thoſe unfavourable circumſtances, the colony con- 
tinued to increaſe. The uſe of tobacco was now become gene- 


ral in Europe ; and though it had fallen conſiderably in price, 


the extent of demand compenſated that diminution, and by 


giving conſtant employment to the induſtry of the planters dit- 
fuſed wealth among them. At the Revolution the number of 
inhabitants in the colony exceeded ſixty thouſand t, and in 


the courſe of twenty eight years its population had been more 
than doubled . 


* W 5 81. f Chalmers, p · 341. | 
+ Chalmers Annals, p. 356. 1 Ibid. p. 125. 
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W * HEN James I. in — year one thouſand fix hundred 
VV and ſix, made that magnificent partition, which has been 


mentioned, of a vaſt region in North America, extending from 
the thirty- fourth to the forty- fifth degree of latitude, between 
two trading companies of his ſubjects, he eſtabliſhed the reſi- 


dence of the one in London, and of the other in Plymouth. 


The former was authorized to ſettle in the ſouthern, and the 
latter in the northern part of this territory, then diſtinguiſhed 
by the general name of Virginia. This arrangement ſeems to 
have been formed upon the idea of ſome ſpeculative refiner, 
who aimed at diffuſing the ſpirit of induſtry, by fixing the ſeat 


of one branch of the trade that was now to be opened, on the 
eaſt coaſt of the iſland, and the other on the weſt. But London 
 polleſſes ſuch advantages of ſituation, that the commercial wealth 


Res 11 


*. 


and 
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— nmmmand 
Hiſtory of the 
northern co- 


lony, and of 


the Plymouth 


company. 
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and Ait of England have always centered in the capital. At 


—— the beginning of the laſt century, the ſuperiority of the metro- 


polis in both theſe reſpects was ſo great, that though the powers 
and privileges conferred bythe king on the two trading compa- 


nies were preciſely the ſame, the adventurers ſettled in Plymouth 
fell far ſhort of thoſe in London, in the vigour and ſucceſs of 


their efforts towards accompliſhing the purpoſe of their inſtitu- 


tion. Though the operations of the Plymouth company were 


1605. 


Firſt — 
to ſettle on 

the northern 
coaſt. 


r 


010 0 
veys that 
_ coaſt, and 
calls it New 


England. | 
1614. 


animated by the public: ſpirited zeal of Sir John Popham, chief 
juſtice of England, Sir Ferdinando Gorges, and ſome other 


1 of the weſt, all its exertions were feeble and un- 
fortunate. = | 


Tus firſt veſſel fitted out by the company was taken by the 
Spaniards. In the year one thouſand ſix hundred and ſeven, a 
feeble ſettlement was made at Sagahadoc; ; but, on account of 


the rigour of the climate, was ſoon relinquiſhed, and for ſome 


time nothing farther was attempted than a few fiſhing voyages 
to Cape Cod, or a pitiful traffic with the natives for ſkins and 
oil. One of the veſſels equipped for this purpoſe was com- 
manded by Captain Smith, whoſe name has been ſo often men- 
tioned with diſtinction i in che Hiſtory of Virginia. The adven- 
ture was proſperous and lucrative. But his ardent enterpriſing 
mind could not confine its attention to objects ſo unequal to it 
as the petty details of a trading voyage. He employed a part 
of his time in exploring the coaſt, and in delineating its bays 
and harbours. On his return, he laid a map of it before Prince 
Charles, and, with the uſual exaggeration of diſcoverers, painted 
the beauty and excellence of the country 1 in ſuch glowing co- 
1 lours, 
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-lours, that the yôung Prince, in the warmth of admiration, 


declared, that it ſhould be called New England“: a name 
which effaced . of Nass and 12765 SAO it is ſtil ai 
| ee 19 er) 144.4 ; 5018 ite 

| * An Bis wr 5 a 18 | | 
Tu favourable accounts wok hk py by Smith, as alli; as 
the ſucceſs of his yoyage, ſeem to have encouraged private ad- 
venturers to proſecute: the trade on the coaſt of New England with 
greater briſkneſs; but did not inſpire, the languiſhing company 


of Plymouth with ſuch vigour as to make any new attempt to- 
wards eſtabliſhing a permanent colony there. Something more 


than the proſpect of diſtant gain to themſelyes, or of future ad- 
vantages to their country, was requiſite, in order to induce men 
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Firſt attempts 
to ſettle un- 
ſucceſsful. | 


to abandon. the place of their nativity, to migrate to another $ 


quarter of the globe, and endure innumerable hardſhips. under 


an untried climate, and | in an uncultivated land, covered with 


woods, or occupied by fierce and hoſtile tribes of ſavages. But 


what mere attention to private emolument or to national uti- 
lity. could not effect, Was accompliſhed by the operation of an 
higher principle. Religion had gradually excited among a great 


body of the people, a ſpirit that fitted them remarkably for en- 


countering the dangers, and ſurmounting the obſtacles, which 
had hitherto rendered abortive the ſchemes of colonization in 
that part of America allotted to the company of Plymouth. As 


the various ſettlements in New England are indebted for their 
origin to this ſpirit, as in the courſe of our narrative we ſhall 


_ diſcern its influence mingling i in all their tranſactions, and giv- 
. ing a a e tincture to the character of the people, as well a as to 


C) | Smitli's Trav, Book . ken vw Purchas, i iv, p. „ 
their 


Religious diſ- | 


putes give 


riſe to the 
New England 
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their znflitutions; both civil and eceleſiaſtical, it becomes necef- 

9 95 to trace * 1 ae ae with attention TR nan 
| 41 My 

Wan EN 1 pe 44 en of is Roniiſh church 

prompted different nations of Europe to throw off its yoke, and 

to withdraw from its eommunion, the mode as well as degree of f 

their eee was various. mne ane Was! tuld- 


Vn! or in 1 69 1 it, che 2aptlre Was ent and total. 
Every part of the ancient fabrie was overturned, and a different 
ſyſtem, not only with reſpe& to doctrine, but to church govern- 
ment, and the external rites of worſhip, was eſtabliſhed. Cal- 


vin, who, by his abilities, learning, and auſterity of manners, 


had acquired high reputation and authority in the Proteſtant 
churches, was a zealous advocate for this plan of thorough refor- 


mation. He exhibited a model of that pure form of ecclefiaſtical 


policy, which he approved in the conſtitution of the church of 


Geneva. The ſimplicity of its inſtitutions,” and ſtill more their 


repugnancy to thoſe of the Popiſh church, were fo much ad- 


mired by all the ſtricter reformers, that it was copied; with-ſome 
ſmall variations, in Scotland, in the Republic of the United Pro- 


vinces, in the dominions of the Houſe of Brandenburgh, in 


A . Y ” 
he 


| thoſe of the Elector Palatine, ic in Tre em * the 97 888 


; nots in France. 


ö Fer | 


50 7 in choſe countries where the ſteps of departure How 


the church of Rome were taken with greater deliberation, and 


regulated by the wiſdom or policy of the ſupreme magiſtrate, 
the — was not fo * Of all the reformed churches, 
that 
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that of England has deviated leaſt from the ancient inſtitutions. . 
The violent but capricious ſpirit of Henry VIH. who, though 
he diſclaimed the ſupremacy, revered the tenets of the Papal 
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ſee, checked innovations in doctrine or worſhip during his 5 


reign. When his ſon aſcended the throne, and the Proteſtant 
religion was eftabliſhed by law, the cautious prudence of Arch- 


biſhop Cranmer moderated the zeal of thoſe who had eſpouſed 


the new opinions. Though the articles to be recognized as 


the ſyſtem of national faith were framed conformably to the 


doctrines of Calvin, his notions with reſpect to church govern- 
ment and the mode of worthip were not adopted. As the 


hierarchy in England was incorporated with. the civil policy of 


the kingdom, and conſtituted a member of the legiſlature, arch- 
| biſhops and biſhops, with all the ſubordinate ranks of eccleſiaſ- 
ties ſubject to them, were continued according to ancient form, 


and witk the ſame dignity and juriſdiction. The peculiar veſt- 


ments in which the clergy performed their ſacred functions, 


bowing at the namie of Jeſus, kneeling at receiving the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord's Supper, the ſign of the Croſs in baptiſm, the 


uſe of the Ring in marriage, with ſeveral other rites to which 


long ufage had aceuſtomed the people, and which time had ren- 


dered venerable, were ſtill retained. But though Parliament 


enjoined the obſervance-of theſe ceremonies under very ſevere 


penalties, ſeveral of the more zealous clergy entertained: ſcru- 


ples with reſpect to the lawfulneſs of complying with this in- 
jun&ion; and the vigilance and authority of Cranmer and Rid- 


ley with difficulty ſaved their infant church. from the „de 
5 of a ds on this account. n 
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on the acceſſion of Mary, the furious zeal with, which the 
e all who had adopted the tenets of the reformers 


forced many eminent Proteſtants, laymen as well as eccleſiaftics, 


to ſeek an aſylum on the continent. Francfort, Geneva, Baſil, 
and 'Straſburgh, received them | with affectionate hoſpitality as 


ſufferers in the cauſe. of truth, and the magiſtrates permitted. 
rhem to aſſemble by themſelves, for religious worſhip. The 


exiles who took up their reſidence 1 in the two former cities mo- 


delled their little eongregations according to the ideas of Calvin, 


and, with a ſpirit natural to men in their ſituation, eagerly adopt- 
ed inftitutions which appeared to be farther: removed from the 


ſuperſtitions of Popery than thoſe of their own church. They 
returned to England as ſoon as Elizabeth re-eſtabliſhed: the Pro- 


teſtant religion, not only with more violent antipathy to the 


opinions: and Practices of that church by which they had been 


oppreſſed, but with a ſtrong attachment to that mode of wor- 
ſhip to which they had been for ſome years aceuſtomed. As 


they were received by their countrymen. with the veneration 


due to confeſſors, they exerted all the influence derived. from. 


that opinion, in order to obtain ſuch: a reformation in the Eng- 
Hſh ritual as might bring it nearer-to the ſtandard of purity in. 
foreign churches: Some of the queen's: moſt confidential mini- 


ſters were warmly diſpoſed to co-operate: with them in this. 


x - : . 


| meaſure. But Elizabeth paid little regard to the inclinations of. 
the one, or the ſentiments. of the other. Fond of pomp. and. 
ceremony, accuſtomed, according to the mode of that age, toſtudy 
religious controverſy, and poſſeſſing, like her father, ſuch: confi- 
dence in her own. underſtanding that ſhe. never doubted her capa- 
city to FRO and decide with e to every point in diſpute 


between 
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- between contending ſeQs , ſhe choſe to act according to her B u K 


own ideas, which led her 1 0 to approach nearer to the church 


of Rome, in the parade of external worſhip, than to widen the 
breach by aboliſhing any rite already eſtabliſhed f. An act of 
parliament, in the firſt year of her reign, not only required an 
exact conformity to the mode of worſhip preſcribed: in the ſer- 
vice book, under moſt rigorous penalties, but empowered the 


Queen to enjoin the obſervance of ſuch additional ceremonies 
as might tend, .in her opinion, to render the public exerciſes of 


devotion more decent and TT Taal ove”, Ay > 


. 


* 


. * of the high idea which Elizabeth eatertained with reſpect to her own ſupe- 
"8 ſkill in theology, as well as the haughty tone in which ſhe dictated to her 


ſubjeQs what they ought to believe, we have a ſtriking picture in her ſpeech at 
the cloſe of the parliament A. D. 158 5. One thing 1 may not overſkip. Re- 


| ligion, the ground on which all other matters ought to take root, and being cor- 
rupted, may mar all the tree, And that there be ſome fault-finders with the 
order of the clergy, which ſo may make a ſlander to myſelf, and to the church, 
whoſe over-ruler'God hath made me, whoſe negligence cannot be excuſed, if 


any ſchiſms or errors heretical were ſuffered. Thus much, I muſt ſay, that 


ſome faults and negligences muſt grow and be, as in all other great charges it 


happeneth ; and what vocation without? All which, if you my lords of the 


clergy do not amend, I mean to depoſe you. Look ye, therefore, well to your 


charges. This may be amended without needleſs or open exclamations. I am 
ſuppoſed, to have many ſtudies, but moſt philoſophical. I muſt yield this to be 
. true, that I ſuppoſe few (that be not profeſſors) have read more. And I need 
not tell you, that I am not ſo ſimple that I underſtand not, nor ſo forgetful that I 
remember not; and yet, amidſt my many volumes, I hope God's book hath not been 
my ſeldomeſt lectures, in which we find that which by reaſon all ought to be- 


lieve. I ſee many over- bold with God Almighty, making too many ſubtle ſcan- 
nog of his bleſſed will. The preſumption 1 Is lo great 1785 J may not ſuffer 3 


Ce. _ D'Ewes's Journal, p. 328. 
7 Neal's Hiſt, of the Puritans, i. 1 „„ Eliz. c. 2. 
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Tur adrorntes for a . eng ee g 
. cruel diſappointment of the ſanguine hopes with which 
they returned to their native country, did not relinquiſh- their 
defign. * They diſſeminated their opinions with great induſtry 
among the people. They extolled the | purity of foreign 
churches, and inveighed againſt the ſupetſtitious practices with 


which religion was defiled in their own church. In vain did the 
defenders of the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem repreſent that theſe forms 
and ceremonies were, in themſelves, things perfectly indifferent, 
which, from long uſage, were viewed with reverence ; and, by 

their impreſſion upon the ſenſes and Imagination, tended not 
only to fix the attention, but to affect the heart, and to warm it 
with devout and worthy ſentiments. The Puritans (for by that 
name ſuch as ſerupled to comply with what was enjoined by 


the act of uniformity were diſtinguiſhed). maintained, that 
the rites in queſtion were inventions of men, ſuperadded to the 
ſimple and reaſonable ſervice required i in the word of God; that 


from the exceſſive ſolicitude with which conformity to them 


Was exacted, the multitude muſt conceive ſuch an high opinion 


of their value and importance, as might induce them to reſt 


ſatisfied with the mere form and ſhadow of religion, and to 


imagine that external obſervances may compenſate for the want 
of inward ſanctity; that ceremonies which had been long 


employed by a ſociety manifeſtly corrupt, to veil. its , own ; 
defects, and to ſeduce and faſcinate mankind, ought now. to 


be rejected as relics of ſuperſtition unworthy of a place i ... 5 
Lb church which and in the n name of Reformed, _ + 


. — 


* 
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Tur people, to whom in every religious controverſy the B 40 K 


| inal appeal is made, liſtened to the arguments of the contend- Gonymn 
ing parties; and it is obvious to which of them, men who had 2 
lately beheld the ſuperſtitious ſpirit of Popery, and felt its per- wy rh 
| ſecuting rage, would lend the moſt favourable ear. The deſire 
ol a farther ſeparation from the church of Rome ſpread wide 
through the nation. The preachers who contended for this, 
and who refuſed to wear the ſurplice, and other veſtments 
peculiar to their order, or to obſerve the ceremonies enjoined 
by law, were followed and admired, while the miniſtry of the 
zealous advocates for conformity was deſerted, and their perſons 
often expoſed to inſult. For ſome time the non-conformiſts 
were connived at; but as their number and boldneſs increaſed, 
the interpoſition both of ſpiritual and civil authority was 
deemed neceſſary in order to check their progreſs. To the diſ- 
grace of Chriſtians, the ſacred riglits of conſcience and private 
judgment, as well as the charity and mutual forbearance ſuit= 
able to the mild ſpirit of the religion which they profeſſed, 
were in that age little underſtood. Not only the idea of tole- - 
ration, but even the word itſelf in the ſenſe now affixed to it, 
was then unknown. Every church claimed a right to employ 
the hand of power for the protection of truth and the extirpa- 
tion of error. The laws of her kingdom armed Elizabeth with 
ample authority for this purpoſe, and ſhe was abundantly diſ-- 
poled to exerciſe it with full vigour. Many of the moſt emi- 
ment among the Puritan clergy were deprived of their bene- 
fices, others were impriſoned, ſeveral were fined, and ſome put 
to death. But perſecution, as uſually happens, inſtead of ex- 
5 tinguiſhing, inflamed their zeal to ſuch a height, that the juriſ- 
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diction of the ordinary courts of law was dented inſufficient to 
| ſuppreſs it, and a new tribunal” was eſtabliſhed under the title 


of the high commiſſion for eccleſiaſtical affairs, whoſe powers and 


mode of procedure were hardly leſs odious or leſs hoſtile to 


the principles of juſtice than thoſe of the Spaniſh inquiſition. 
Several attempts were made in the Houſe of Commons to check 
theſe arbitrary proceedings, and to moderate the rage of perſe- 
-cution ; but the Queen always impoſed ſilence upon thoſe who 


\ 


preſumed to deliver any opinion with reſpe& to a matter apper- £ 


taining ſolely to her prerogative, in a tone as imperious and 


arrogant as was ever uſed by Henry VIII. in addreſſing his 
Parliaments; and ſo tamely obſequious were the guardians 
of the people's rights, that they not only obeyed thoſe 
unconſtitutional commands, but conſented to an act, by 
which every perſon who ſhould abſent himſelf from church 
during a month was ſubjected to puniſhment by fine and im- 


priſonment; and if after conviction he did not, within three 


refuſed to comply with this condition, or returned from baniſh- 


ment, he ſhould be on to death as a felon without benefit of 
| N 5 


FE 


months, renounce his erronequs opinions and conform to the 
laws, he was then obliged to abjure the realm; but if he either 


By this iniquitous Ratute, am repagnant to ideas of civil 


and of religious liberty, the Puritans were cut off from any hope 
of obtaining either reformation in the church or indulgence 


20 themſelves. Exaſperated by this . treatment, cheir 


9 350 Eliz. c. . 


1 antipathy 


- 
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antipathy t to the eſtabl iſhed religion e and, with the pro- 
greſs natural to violent paſſions, carried them far beyond what 
was their original aim. The firſt Puritans did not entertain any 


ſcruples with. reſpect to the lawfulneſs of Epiſcopal government, 


IXTI 


— 


and ſeem to have been very unwilling to withdraw from com- 


munion with the church of which they were members. But 
when they were thrown out of her boſom, and conſtrained to 


hold ſeparate aſſemblies for the worſhip of God, their followers 


no longer viewed a ſociety: by which they were oppreſſed with 


reverence or affection. Her government, her diſcipline, her 
ritual, were examined with minute attention. Every error was 
pointed out, and every defect magnified. The more boldly any 
teacher inveighed againſt the corruptions of the church, he was: 


liſtened to with. greater approbation ; and the farther he urged 


his diſciples: to depart from ſuch: an impure community, the 


more-eagerly did'they follow him. By degrees, ideas of eccle- 


ſiaſtical policy, altogether repugnant to thoſe of the eſtabliſhed” 
church, gained footing in the nation. The more ſober and 
learned Puritans inclined ta that form which is known by 
the name of Preſpyterian. | Such. as were more thoroughly 
poſſeſſed with the ſpirit of innovation, however much they 


might approve the equality of paſtors which that ſyſtem eſta- 


bliſhes, reprobated the authority which it veſts in various judi- 


catories, deſcending from one to another in regular ſubordina-- 
ns. as. inconſiſtent with Chriſtian liberty. . 


Tuzsr wild tions: Al for ſome time in the minds of 
_ the people, and amuſed them with many ideal ſchemes of eccle-- 
ſiaſtical . At- Tenge Robert . a popular declaimer- 
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BOOK in high 8 reduced them to ſyſtem, on which 10 mo- 
4 delled his o.] n congregation. | He taught, that the church of 
England was corrupt, and antichriſtians, its' miniſters not law- 
fully ordained, its ordinances and facraments invalid; and there- 
fore he prohibited his people to hold communion with it in any | 
religious function. He maintained, that a ſociety of Chriſtians, 
uniting together to worſhip God, conſtituted a church, poſſeſſed 
of complete juriſdiction in the conduct of its on affairs, inde- 
pendent of any other ſociety, and unaccountable to any ſupe- 
rior ; that the prieſthood was neither a diſtinct order in the 
church, nor conferred an indelible character; but that every 
man qualified to teach might be ſet apart for that office by the 
election of the brethren, and by impoſition. of their hands; in 
like manner, by their authority, he might be diſcharged from 
that function, and reduced to the rank of a private Chriſtian; 
that every perſon when admitted a member of a church ought 
to make a public confeſſion of his faith, and give evidence of 
his being in a ſtate of favour with God; and that all the affairs 
of a church were to be ae by the: ene of che maine 
of i its members. 92 


* 


Browniſts 1 Tu 18 th form of government, . aboliſhed all 


take refuge 
in Holland. distinction of ranks in the church, and conferred an equal por- 


tion of power on every individual, accorded ſo perfectly with 
the levelling genius of fanaticiſm, that it was fondly adopted by 
many as a complete model of Chriſtian policy. From their 


founder, they were denominated Browniſts; and as their tenets 
were more hoſtile to the eſtabliſhed religion thin thoſe of other 


. the fierceſt ſtorm of perſeeution: fell upon their heads. 
er 
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Many of them were fined or impriſoned, and ſome: put to 
death; and though Brown, with a levity of which there are 
few examples among enthuſiaſts whoſe vanity has been ſooth- 


ed by being recognized as heads of a party, abandoned his diſci- 


ples, conformed. to the eſtabliſhed religion, and accepted of a 
| benefice in the church, the ſe& not only ſubſiſted, but con- 


tinued to ſpread, eſpecially among perſons in the middle and 
lower ranks of life. But as all their motions were. carefully | 
watched, both by the eccleſiaſtical and civil conrts, which, as 
often as they were detected, puniſhed them with the utmoſt 
rigour, a body of them, weary of living in a ſtate of continual 
danger and alarm, fled to Holland, and ſettled in Leyden, 


under the care of Mr. John Robinſon, their paſtor. . There 


they reſided for ſeveral years unmoleſted and obſcure. But 
many of their aged members dying, and ſome of the younger 


marrying into Dutch families, while their church received no 


increaſe, either by recruits from England, or by proſelytes 


gained in the country, they began to be afraid, that all their 
high attainments in ſpiritual knowledge would be loſt, and 
that perfect fabric of policy, which they had erected, would be 


diſſolved and conſigned to pblivions. if they remained longer ir in 


8 ſtrange land. 


ee | affected wich the proſpect of an event, which to 
them appeared fatal to the intereſts of truth, they thought 
themſelves called, in order to prevent it, to remove to ſome 


other place, where they might profeſs and propagate their 


opinions with greater, ſucceſs. America, in which their 


countrymen were at that time intent on planting colonies, pre- 


. wht; fented 


% 


Remove from 
thence to 
America. 
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| nid itſelf to their thoughts, They flattered thetſclves with 
Na of being permitted, in that remote region, to follow their 
own ideas in religion without diſturbance. The dangers and 
hardſhips to which all former emigrants to America had been ex- 
poſed, did not deter them. They were well weaned, (according 
to their own deſcription) from the delicate milk of their mother 
country, and enured to the difficulties of a ſtrange land. They 
were knit together in a ſtrict and ſacred band, by virtue of 
which they held themſelves obliged to take care of the good of 
each other, and of the whole. It was not with them, as with 
other men, whom ſmall things could diſcourage, or ſmall diſ- 
contents cauſe to wiſh themſelves at home again . The firſt 
object of their ſolicitude was to ſecure the free exerciſe of their 
religion. For this purpoſe they applied to the king; and 
though James refuſed to give them any explicit aſſurance of 
toleration, they feem to have obtained from him ſome promiſe 
of his connivance, as long as they continued to demean them 
ſelves quietly. So eager were they to accompliſh their fa- 
vourite ſcheme, that, relying on this precarious ſecurity, they 
began to negociate with the Virginian company for a tract of 
land within the limits of their patent. This they eaſily pro- 
eured from a ſociety deſirous of encouraging migration to a vaſt 
ens of which "uy had hitherto e nn _— a . W 


160. AFTER the umeoſt e their preparations fell far ſhort of 


. * * * was requiſite for beginning the ſettlement of a new co- 


1 lony. A — and twenty perſons failed from N in a 


lets Bay. 
ets Bay. * Hucchinſon' Hin. nf Maſſach. p. 4. | 
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ſingle 
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fingle ſhip on this deus undertaking.” The place of their 
deſtination was Hudſon's River, where they intended to ſettle; 
but their captain having been bribed, as is ſaid, by the Dutch, 


who had then formed a ſcheme which they afterwards accom- 


pliſhed of planting a colony there, carried them ſo far towards 
the north, that the firſt land in America which they made was 


Cape-Cod. They were now, not only beyond the precincts of 
the territory which had been granted to them, but beyond 


thoſe of the company, from which they derived their right, 


BOOK 


Nov. 11 v 


The ſeaſon, however, was ſo far advanced, and ſickneſs raged 


ſo violently among men unaccuſtomed to. the hardſhips of a 


long voyage, that it became neceſſary to take up their abode 


there. After exploring the coaſt, they choſe for their ſtation, 
a place now belonging to the province of Maſſachuſet's Bay, 


to which they gave the name of New Plymouth, probably out 


of reſpect to that company, within whoſe — n now 
found themſelves ſituated *. 


"Mo: ane coils be ms Un de bib > hier Aid 


that in which the colony landed. The winter, which, from the 

predominance of cold in America, is rigorous to a degree un- 
known in parallel latitudes of our hemiſphere, was already ſet 
in; and they were ſlenderly provided with what was requiſite | 


for comfortable ſubſiſtance, under a climate conſiderably more 


ſevere than that for which they had made preparation, Above 


one half of them was cut off before the return of ſpring, by 


diſeaſes, or by famine: the ſurvivors, inſtead of having leiſure 


* Hubard's Pref. State, p. 3. Cotton's Magnalia, p. 7. Hutchinſon's Hiſt. 
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BO OE to attend to the ſupply of their own wants, were conled to 
1 take arms againſt the ſavages i in their neighbourhood. Happily 
Flag ole. for the Engliſh, a peſtilence, which raged in America the year 
before they landed, had ſwept off ſo great a number of the na- 
tives, that they were quickly repulſed and humbled. The pri- 
vilege of profeſſing their own opinions, and of being governed, 
by laws of their own framing, afforded conſolation to the colo- 
niſts amidſt all their dangers and hardſhips. The conſtitution 
of their church was the ſame with that which they had eſta- 
bliſhed in Holland. Their ſyſtem of civil government was 
founded on thoſe ideas of the natural equality among men, to 
which their eccleſiaſtical policy had accuſtomed them. Every 
free man, who was a member of the church, was admitted 
; into. the ſupreme legiſlative body. The laws of England were 
adopted as the baſis of their jurifprudence, though with ſome + 
diverſity in the puniſhments inflicted upon crimes, borrowed 
from the Moſaic inſtitutions. The executive power was veſted 
in a governor and ſome aſſiſtants, who were elected annually 
by the members of the legillative aſſembly *. So far their inſtitu- 
tions appear to be founded on the ordinary maxims of human 
| prudence. But it was a favourite opinion with all the enthu- 
= ſiaſts of that age, that the ſcriptures contained a complete 
4a 5 ſyſtem, not only of ſpiritual inſtruction, but of civil wiſdom 
and polity; and without attending to the peculiar circumſtances 
vr ſituation of the people whoſe hiſtory is there recorded, they 
dꝗſcten deduced general rules for their own eonduct, from what 
| 5 happened among men in a very different ſtate. Under the i in- 


Why * Chalmers Annals P · 75 


1 


fluence 
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ase of this wild cotton; the coloniſts of New Plymou 

imitation of the primitive Chriſtians, threw all their property 
into a common ſtock, and, like members of one family, carried 
on every work of induſtry by their joint labour for public be- 
| hoof *. But, however this reſolution might evidence the 
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wid *. «> 


Community 
of- * 


ſincerity of their faith, it retarded the progreſs of their co- 


lony. The ſame fatal effects flowed from this community 


of goods, and of labour, which had formerly been experi- 
enced in Virginia; and it ſoon became neceſſary to relinquiſh 


what was too refined to be capable of being accommodated 


This inſtitu- 
tion hurtful. 


tothe aflairs of men. But though they built a ſmall town, 
and ſurrounded it with ſuch a fence as afforded: ſufficient ſe- 


curity againſt the aſſaults of Indians, the ſoil around it was ſo 


poor, their religious prineiples were ſo unſocial, and the ſupply 


ſent them by their friends ſo ſcanty, that at the end of ten 


years, the number of people belonging to the ſettlement did not 


exceed three hundred F. During ſome years they appear not to 
have acquired right by any legal conveyance to the territory 


| which they had occupied. At length. they obtained a grant of 


property from the council of the New Plymouth company, but 
| were never incorporated as a body politic by royal charter 4. 
Unlike all the other ſettlements in America, this colony muſt be 
conſidered merely as a voluntary aſſociation, held together by 
the tacit conſent of its members to recognize the authority. of 
laws, and ſubmit to the juriſdiction of magiſtrates framed and 
choſen by themſelves. In this ſtate it remained an indepen- 


dent, but feeble ee until it was united to its more 


541 
% 


18 Chalmers PAR p. 89. eee i. p. 370. 
+ Chalmers Annals, p. 97. + 1d. 2 97. 10). 
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powerful neighbour, the colony of Maſſachuſets Bay, che ori 


gin and een of n I now ee to reli, - 
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„Tur est company ol, p wouth nes done nothing | 
effectual towards eſtabliſhing any permanent ſettlement in 


America, James 1 in the year one thouſand 4 Ax hundred and 
twenty, iſſued a new charter to the Duke of Lenox, the Mar- | 
quis of Buckingham, and ſeveral other perſons of diſtinction in 


his court, by which he conveyed to them a right to a territory 
in America, ſtill more extenſive than what had been granted to 


the former patentees, incorporating them as a body politic, in 


order to plant colonies there, with powers and jquriſdiction ſimi- 


lar to thoſe contained in his charters to the companies of South 
and North Virginia. This ſociety was. diſtinguiſhed by che | 
name of the Grand Council of Plymouth for planting and go- 
verning New England. What conſiderations of public. utility 
could induce the king to commit ſuch an undertaking to per- 
ſons apparently ſo ill qualified for conducting it, or what pro- 


ſpect of private advantage prompted them to engage in it, the 
information we receive from contemporary writers does not 


enable us to determine. Certain it is, that the expectations of 


Projed of a 
new colony. 


both were diſappointed, and after many ſchemes and arrange; 
ments, all the attempts of the new aſſociates towards coloniza- 
tion proved unſucceſeful. 


New * WN ae unoccupied, if the ſame 


cauſes which occaſioned the emigration of the Browniſts had 
not continued to operate. Notwithſtanding the violent perſe- 
 cution to which Puritans of n denomination were {till or 


\ . 
LS - Ss 
- » Mt 


* 


poſed, their number and zeal daily increaſed. As they now de- 5 0 0 K 
ſpaired of obtaining in their own country any relaxation of the * 


penal ſtatutes enacted againſt their ſect, many began to turn 
their eyes towards ſome other place of retreat, where they might 
profeſs their own opinions with: impunity. ' From the tranquil- 
lity which their brethren had hitherto enjoyed in New Ply- 


mouth, they hoped to find this deſired aſylum in New Eng- 


land; and by the activity of Mr. White, a non-confarmiſt mi- 
niſter at Dorcheſter, an aſſociation was formed by ſeveral gen- 
tlemen who had imbibed Puritanical notions, in order to con- 


duct a colony thither. They purchaſed ; from the council of 
Plymouth all the territory, extending in length from three 
miles north of the River Merrimack, to three miles ſouth of 


Charles River, and in breadth, from the Atlantic to the 
Southern Ocean. Zealous as theſe proprietors were to accom- 


pliſh their favourite purpoſe, they quickly perceived their own. 
| inability to attempt the population of ſuch an immenſe re- 
gion, and deemed it nagar & to call f in "WE" aid of more ru 


lent d e e ee e e 


i} 


Or theſe they found, without difficulty, a « fuſficient mumber, i 
- chiefly in the capital, and among perſons i in- the commercial. 
and other induſtrious walks of life, who had openly joined the 
ſect of the Puritans, or ſecretly favoured their opinions. Theſe 
new adventurers, with the caution natural to men converſant in 
8 buſineſs, entertained doubts concerning the propriety of found- 
ing a colony o on the baſis. of a Brant from a Aer company 


* Neal's ; Hiſt, of New Engl. 3, P. 122. 
of 
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BOO * 0 bataasde who might convey a right of property in the ſoil, 

i pvut could not confer juriſdiction, or the privilege of governing 
dlcͤat ſociety arhich they had in contemplation to eſtabliſi. As 
1 it Was only from royal authority that ſuch powers could be 
" = derived, they applied for theſe ; and Charles granted their re- 

| gaueſt, with afatility which appears aſtoniſhing, when we con- 
ſider the eee and views of the men who ery en Tor 5 
the favour. | hn oh SHAVE at To 90) | 
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| Charter to Ty ME has been Saas a8 th: atem of political wiſdom, 
3 Nit. but its inſtructions are communicated lowly. ' Although the 
= experience of above twenty years might have taught the Eng- 
liſh the impropriety of committing the government of ſettle- 
ments in America, to excluſive corporations reſident in Europe, 
neither the king nor his ſubjects had profited ſo much by what 
paſſed before their eyes, as to have extended their ideas beyond 
| | thoſe adopted by James, in his firſt attempts towards coloniza- 
| EL tion. The charter of Charles I, to the adyenturers aſſociated 
for planting the province of Maſſachuſets Bay, was perfectly 
. thoſe granted by his father to the two Virginian com- 
1 . panies and to the council of Plymouth. The new adventurers 
were incorporated as a body politic, and their right to the ter- 
FE ritory, which they had purchaſed from the council of Ply- 
| maſacaouth, being confirmed by the king, they were empowered to 
1 diſpoſe of the lands, and to govern the people who ſhould ſettle 
| | upon them. The firſt governor of the company, and his aſſiſt- 
| ants, , were named by the crown: the right of electing their, 
5 | ſucceſſors was veſted in the members of the corporation. The exe- 
= .. cutive power was committed to the governor and aſſiſtants; that 


| | 5 of legiſlation to the body of eee who W make ſta- 
| tutes 
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riſtes and orders for the good of che community, not este 1 0 0 K 0 
with the laws of England, and inforce the obſervance of them, . ; „ A 
according to the courſe of other corporations within the realm. e bo 1 
Their lands were to be held by the ſame liberal tenure win by 
thoſe granted to the Virginian company. They obtained te il 
ſame temporary exemption from internal taxes, and from duties k N 
on goods exported or imported; and notwithſtanding their mi- | 10 
gration to America, they and their deſcendants were declared By 
to be e to all the rights of natural born eee 42 | | 
Tur manifeſt objet of this charite- was to aer on che 4 ES i 
venturers who undertook to people the territory on Maſſachu N 41 
ſet's Bay, all the corporate rights poſſeſſed by the council * | | ö 
Plymouth, from which they had purchaſed it, and to form them 1 
into a public body, reſembling other great trading companies, | | 
which the ſpirit of monarchy had at that time multiplied inthe - -- 
Nee The king ſeems not to have foreſeen, or to harre 
ſuſpected, the ſecret intentions of thoſe who projected the mea- 
ſare; for ſo far was he from alluring emigrants, by any hopes 
of indulgence with reſpect to their religious ſeruples, or from 
promiſing any relaxation from the rigour of the penal ſtatutes 
againſt non-conformiſts, that he expreſsly provides for having 
the oath of ſupremacy adminiſtered to every n who hall 
* to the ge or inhabit there 10 e 
Wt 4. Bur 
'. | Hatchinſon's Coed. of f Orig. Papers, 1 p- Bo 
+ Ibid. p. 18,—lt is ſurpriſing, that Mr. Neal, an induſtrious, and 8 2 
well. informed writer, ſhould affirm, that © free liberty of conſcience was grant- | 
ed by this charter to all who ſhould ſettle in thoſe parts, to worſhip God in their 
own Why.” Hiſt, of N. Engl. 1.124, This he t in his Hiſtory of the Puri - 
Q tang, 
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dettlement in 
conſequence 
of this char - 

2 ter. 


| June 29. 


them. as their ſpiritual inſtructors. 
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Bur whatever were the intentions of the king, the adven - 
turers kept their own object. ſteadily in view. Soon after their 
powers to eſtabliſh, a colony were rendered complete by the 


royal charter, they fitted out five ſhips for New England; on board 
of which. embarked: upwards. of three hundred paſſengers, with 
a view of ſettling there, Theſe were moſtly zealous, Puritans, 


whoſe chief inducement to relinquiſh their native land was the 


hope of enjoying religious liberty, in a country far removed 


from the ſeat of government and the oppreſſion of eccleſiaſtical 
courts. Some eminent non-conformiſt miniſters accompanied 


On their arrival in New 
England, they found the RT remainder of a ſmall body 


of emigrants, who had leſt England the preceding year, under 


the conduct of Endicott, a deep enthuſiaſt, whom, prior to. 
their incorporation by the royal charter, the aſſociates had ap- 
pointed deputy governor,” They were ſettled at a place called 


by the Indians Naunekeag, and to which Endicott, with the 


fond affeQation. of fanatics of that age to employ the 22 2 
and appellations of — in _ * * common * 
e eee 0 Bester H 


| a "W 2103, 3 fabſequent hiſtorians have copied him 5 No per- 


miſſion of that kind, however, is contained i in the charter; and ſuch an indul- 
gence would have been inconſiſtent with all the maxims of Charles and his mi- 
niſters during the courſe of his reign. At the time when Charles iſſued the 


7 charter, the influence of Laud over his councils was at its height, the Puritans 


were proſecuted with the greateſt ſeverity, and the kingdom was ruled entirely 


by prerogative, This is not an zra in which one can expect to meet with con- 


ceſſions in favour of ee e e from a e of — 8 nn and 0 
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Tun emigrants utider Endicott, and fuck as no.] joined 


Puritans of the ſtrifteſt form; and to men of this character the 
inſtitution of a church was naturally of ſuch intereſting concern 
as to take place of every other object. In this firſt tranſaction, 


they diſplayed, at once, the extent of the reformation at which 


they aimed. Without regard to the ſentiments of that mo- 
narch under the ſanction of whoſe authority they ſettled in 


America, and from whom they derived right to act as a body 
politic, and in contempt. of the laws of England, with which 
the charter required that none of their acts or ordinances 


ſhould be inconſiſtent, they adopted in their infant church 


that form of policy which has ſince been diſtinguiſhed by the 


name of Independent. T They united together 4 in religious 


| ſociety, by a ſolemn covenant: with God, and with one ano- 


ther, and in ſtrict conformity, as they imagined, to the rules of 
ſcripture. They elected a paſtor, a teacher, and an elder, 


whom they ſet apart for their reſpective offices, by impoſition 


of the hands of the brethren. All who were that day admitted 


members of the church, ſignified their aſſent to a confeſſion of 


faith drawn up by their teacher, and gave an account of the 


foundation of their own. hopes as Chriſtians; and it was de- 


clared, that no perſon ſhould hereafter, be received into com- 


munion until he gave fatisfaQtion to the church with reſpe& 
ſhip which 


to his faith and, ſanctity. The form of public 


rr 


they inſtituted was without a liturgy, diſincumbered of every 
ſuperfluous ceremony, and De tothe loweſt I _ 


viniſtic ſunplicity “. obo 03 ue hne me i 


© Math, Magnal. p. 18. Veabs Hiſt of N. Engl. 1 126. Chal p. 143 
DN * 3% | Ir 


100K 1 
"_ coincided perfectly in religious principles. They were X. n 


Begin with 
eſtabliſhing a 
WORE : 


Aug. 6, 
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- Intolerance 
of the new © 
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Ir was with the utmoſt complace 


do taſte of Chriſtian liberty themſelves, they forgot! that ocher 


men had an equal title to enjoy it. Some of their number, re- 


15 taining an high veneration for the ritual of the Engliſh church, 

were ſo mueh offended at the total abolition of it, that they 

withdrew from communion with the newly-inſtituted church, 
and aſſembled ſeparately for the worſhip-of God. With an in- 
conſiſtency, of which there are ſuch flagrant inſtances among 
Chriſtians of every denomination. that it cannot be imputed as 
a reproach' peculiar to any ſect, the very men who had them- 
ſelves fled from perſecution became perſecutors; and had re- 
courſe, in order to enforee their own opinions, to the ſame un- 
ballowed weapons, againſt the employment of which they had 
; lately remonſtrated with ſo much violence. - Endicott called the 
two chief malcontents before him; and though they were 
men of note, and among the number of original patentees, he 
expelled them from che ſociety, and ſent them home in the 
i flups which were returning to England *. *. The coloniſts were 
now united i in ſentiments; but, on the approach of winter, they 
ſuffered ſo much from diſeaſes, which carried off almoſt ene 
half of their nur, that _— made little As, Gro: in oecupy- 


ing the country 


 MeanwuILE the UrdQots of the company in England [5 
0 their utmoſt endeavours in order to reinforce the colony 


|. ar iid ———ů— Z — - — — 


wy ence that men; paſtionately | 
6632 ahbe to their own notions, and who had long been reſtrained 


from avowing them, employed themſelves in framing this mo- 
del of a pure church. But, in the firſt moment that they began 


| wilth 


*w 4 
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wich a numerous body of new ſettlers; and as che intolerant B 0 0 K 
ſpirit of Laud exacted conformity to all the injunctions of he 
church with greater rigour than ever, the condition of ſuch as Emigrations | 


from Eng- 


had any ſcruples with reſpect to. this became ſo intolerable, landincreaſed 


by the into- 


that many accepted of their invitation to a ſecure retreat in New lerance of 


England. Several of theſe were perſons of greater opulence 


Laud. 


and of better condition than any who had hitherto migrated to 
that country. But as they intended to employ their fortunes, 
as well as to hazard their perſons, in eſtabliſhing a permanent ; z 
colony there, and foreſaw many inconveniences from their ſub- 
jection to laws made without their own conſent, and framed by 


a ſociety which muſt always be imperfely acquainted with « 


their ſituation, they inſiſted that the corporate powers of the. 
company ſhould be transferred from England to America, and 
che government of the colony be veſted entirely in thoſe who, 
by ſettling in the latter country, became members of It „. The 
company had already expended conſiderable ſums in proſecut- 
ing the deſign of their inſtitution, without having received al- 
moſt any return, and had no proſpect of gain, or even of re- 
imburſement, but what was too remote and uncertain to be 
ſuitable to the ideas of merchants, the moſt numerous claſs of 
its members. They heſitated, however, with reſpect to the 
legality of granting the demand of the intended emigrants. 
But ſuch was their eagerneſs to be diſengaged from an unpro- Charter of 
miſing adventure, that, by general confent, it was determined, date rr. 


transferred: 


that the charter ſhould be transferred, and the government be *2 the colo- 


1 . Hutchinſon 8 col. of Papers,” p. 2 25. 


4 Mather, p. 20. Hutchinſon's Hiſt. 12. Chalmers, beige, 


fettled i in New aan To the members of the oy om 


niſts. 


tion. 
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to adopt what mode of government, and to exact what laws 
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0 be in the hiſtory, of Engliſh colonization, two circumſtances 
merit particular attention: one. is the power of the company 


to make this transference ; the other is the ſilent aequieſcence 


with which the king permitted it to take! place. If the validity 
of this determination of the company be tried by che charter 


which conſtituted it a body politic, and conveyed. totit all the 


corporate powers with which it was inveſted, it is evident that 


it could neither exerciſe thoſe powers in any mode different 


5 what. the charter Preſcribed, nor alienate them in ſuch a 
manner as to convert the juriſdiction of a trading corporation 

5 in England into a provincial government in America. But from 
the firſt inſtitution of the company of Maſſachuſet's Bay, its 
members ſeem to have been animated with a ſpirit of innova- 
ion in civxil. policy, as as well as in religion; and by the habit of 
rej jeQing « eſtabliſhed uſages in the one, they were prepared for 
deviating from them in the other. They had applied for a 


royal charter, 1 in order to give legal effect to their operations in 
England, as acts of a body politic; but the perſons whom they 
ſent out to America, as ſoon as they landed there, conſidered 
themſelves as individuals, united together by voluntary aſſocia- 
tion, poſſeſſing the natural right of men who form a ſociety, 


they deemed moſt conducive to general felicity. Upon this 
3 of Wy entitled to Judge and to decide for them- 
ſelves, 


* 
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conformity with its ritual. Suitably to the ſame ideas, we ſhall 


obſerve them framing all their future plans of civil and eccle- 
ſiaſtical policy. The king, though abundantly vigilant in ob- 
ſerving and checking ſlighter encroachments on his prerogative, 
was either ſo much occupied at that time with other cares occa- 
ſioned by his fatal breach with his parliament, that he could not 
attend to the proceedings of the company; or he was fo much 
pleaſed with the proſpect of removing a body of turbulent ſub- 
jects to a diſtant country, where they might be uſeful, and 
could not prove dangerous, that he was diſpoſed to connive at 


the nnen of a N which facilitated — 3 


been Interruption from the crown, the entered 
proceeded to carry their ſcheme into execution. In a general 


court, John Winthrop was appointed governor, and Thomas 
Dudley deputy-governor, and eighteen aſſiſtants were choſen ; 
in whom, together with the body of freemen who ſhould' ſettle 
in New England, were veſted all the corporate rights of the 
| company. With ſuch /zeal and activity did they prepare for 
emigration, that in the courſe of the enſuing year ſeventeen 
ſhips ſailed, for New England, and aboard theſe above fifteen 
hundred perſons, among whom were ſeveral of reſpectable fa- 
milies, and in eaſy circumſtances. On their arrival in New 
England, many were fo ill-fatisfied with the ſituation of Salem, 
that they. explored: the country in queſt of ſome better ſtation; 
and ſettling in different Ef uff, the Bay, according to 
893 5 5 their 


ſelves, they eſtabliſhed their church in Baletns withbut regard to B 00K 
the inſtitutions of the church of England, of which the charter wb 
ſuppoſed them to be members, and bound of conſequence to 
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freemen. 


* nd) L orcheſter 


| 1631. | 


None but 
2s members of 
the church 
admitted as 
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50 OK their various facie; laid? the faridhtions' of Boſton Uherleſto wn, f 


5 Roxborough, and other towns, - which have finee! 

become wa e in the province. In each of theſe a church 

was eſtabliſhed on the ſame iniodel with that of Salem. This, 
together with the care of making proviſion for their ſubſiſtence 
during winter, occupied them entirely during ſome montlis. 
But in the firſt general court, their diſpoſition to conſider them- _ 
ſelves as members of an independent ſociety, unconfined by the; 
regulations in their charter, began to appear. The election of 


the governor and deputy governor, the appointment of all other 


officers, and even the power of making laws, all which were 0 
granted by the charter to the freemen, were taken from them, 
and veſted in the council of aſſiſtants. But the ariſtocratical 
ſpirit of this reſolution did not accord with the ideas of equality 
prevalent among the people, who had been ſurpriſed into an 


;  approbation of it. Next year the freemen, whoſe numbers had 


been greatly augmented e che admiſſion 'of:; new een 
reſumed. W W , l 

3 at 3 EEE 0 05 A to . 1 5 
hq in a matter of greater moment, which deeply affected 
all the future operations of the colony, and contributed greatly 
to form that. peculiar character by which the people of New 
England have been diſtinguiſhed. A law was paſſed, declaring 
that none ſhall hereafter be admitted freemen, or be entitled to 


any ſhare in the government, or be capable of being choſen ma- 


giſtrates, or even of ſerving as jurymen, but ſuch as have been 
. into the church as members +» By, this nen 


2 Yutckinlon, P. 26, cu * 183. e, | 
every | 


* 
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every perſon who did not hold the favourite opinions concern- 
ing the doctrines of religion, the diſcipline of the church, or the 
rites of worſhip, was at once caſt out of the ſociety, and ftrip- 
ped of all the privileges of a citizen. An uncontrolled power 


of approving or rejecting the claims of thoſe who applied for 


admiſſion into communion with the church being veſted in the 
. miniſters and leading men of each congregation, the moſt valu- 


able of all civil rights was made to depend on their deciſion | 
with reſpect to qualifications purely eccleſiaſtical. As in exa- 


Pernicious 


mining into theſe, they proceeded not by any known or eſta- 
bliſhed rules, but exerciſed a diſcretionary judgment, the clergy 
roſe gradually to a degree of influence and authority, from 
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conſequences 
of this regu- 


+ ation. 


which the levelling ſpirit of the independent church policy was 


calculated to exclude them. As by their determination the po- 
litical condition of every citizen was fixed, all paid court to men 


poſſeſſed of ſuch an important power, by aſſuming thoſe auſtere 


and ſanctimonious manners which were known to be the moſt 


certain recommendation to their favour. In conſequence of 
this aſcendant, which was acquired chiefly by the wildeſt enthu- 
ſiaſts among the clergy, their notions became a ſtandard to 


which all ſtudied to conform, and the ſingularities characteriſtic 
of the Puritans in that age increaſed, of which many remark- 
able inſtances will occur in the courſe of our narrative. 


Tnovcn a conſiderable number of planters was cut off by | 


the diſeaſes prevalent in a country ſo imperfectly cultivated by 


- foreſt, and ſeveral, diſcouraged by the hardſhips to which they 
were expoſed, returned to England, recruits ſufficient to re- 
* Place 


Indian terri- 
tories depo- 


pulated by 
its original inhabitants as to be ſtill almoſt one continued 


the ſmall- pox. 
1632. 
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BOOK 1 chem arrived. At the ſame time the ſmall-pox, a t. 
1 _ temper fatal to the people of the New World, ſwept away ſuch 
multitudes of the natives that fome whole tribes diſappeared ; 
and Heaven, by thus'evacuating a country in which the Engliſh | 
might ſettle without moleſtation, was ſuppoſed to declare its in- 

dention that 9952 ſhould . it. 1 50 


Senlements wo ſeveral of th vacant lden fhutiotes: were well hoe, 
nicks extend. ſuch was the eagerneſs of the Engliſh to take poſſeſſion of 
them, that their ſettlements became more numerous and more 
| widely diſperſed than ſuited the condition of an infant colony. 
This led to an innovation which totally altered the nature and 
1634. eonſtitution of the government. When a general court was to | 
Vreemen be held in the year one thouſand fix hundred and thirty-four, 
meet by re- 

preſematives. the freemen, inſtead of attending it in perſon as the charter 
preſcribed, elected repreſentatives in their different diſtricts, au- 
thorizing them to appear in their name, with full power to de- 

| liberate and decide concerning every point that fell under the 
eognizance of the general court. Whether this meaſare was ſug- 
| geſted by ſome deſigning leaders, or whether they found it pru- 
dent to ſooth the people by complying with their inclination, | 

is uncertain. The repreſentatives were admitted; and conſidered 
themſelves, in conjunction with the: governor and aſſiſtants, as 
the ſupreme legiſlative aſſembly of the colony. In aſſertion of 

their own. rights they enacted, that no law ſhould be paſſed, 
Extentof no tax ſhould be impoſed, and no public officer ſhould be ap- 
; 28 pointed, but in the general aſſembly. The pretexts for making 


ed by the a= this new arrangement were plauſible. The number of freemen 


1 85 * 


Was greatly increaſed; ; many reſided at a diſtance from the places 
where 
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where the ſupreme courts were held; perſonal attendance 8 2 Tr K 
came inconvenient; the form of government in their own countr/ 
had rendered familiar the idea of delegating their rights, and 
committing the guardianſhip of their liberties, to repreſentatives 
of their own choice, and the experience of ages had taught them 
that this important truſt might with ſafety be lodged in their 
hands. Thus did the company of Maſſachuſets Bay, in leſs 
than ſix years from its incorporation by the king, mature and 
perfect a ſcheme which, I have already obſerved, ſome of its 
more artful and aſpiring leaders ſeem to have had in view 
when the aſſociation for peopling New England was firſt formed. 
The colony muſt henceforward be conſidered, not as a cor- 
poration whoſe powers were defined, and its mode of pro- 
cedure regulated by its charter, but as a ſociety, which, having 
acquired or aſſumed political liberty, had, by its own voluntary 
| deed, adopted a conſtitution or government framed on the model 
of that in ä 
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Bor however liberal their ſyſtem of civil policy might be, as Spirit of m. 
their religious opinions were no longer under any reſtraint of 3 19 5 
authority, the ſpirit of fanaticiſm continued to ſpread, and became 
every day wilder and more extravagant. Williams, a miniſter 
of Salem, in high eſtimation, having conceived an antipathy to 
the croſs of St. George in the ſtandard of England, declaimed 
againſt it with ſo much vehemence as a relic of ſuperſtition 
and idolatry which ought not to be retained among a people ſo 
pure and ſanctified, that Endicot, one of the members of the 
court of aſſiſtants, in a tranſport of zeal, publicly cut out the 

croſs from the enſign diſplayed before the governor' s gate. This 
5 1 2 frivolous 
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frivolous matter intereſted and divided the colony. Some 


— the militia ſcrupled to follow colours in which there was: a 


New ſettlers, - | 
tiolled, and the ſimple frame of its eccleſiaſtic policy was ſo much 


1635. 


croſs, leſt they ſhould do honour to an idol: others refuſed to 
ſerve under a mutilated banner, leſt they ſhould be ſuſpected of 
| havin g renounced their allegiance to the crown of England. 
Afﬀeer a long controverſy, carried on by both parties with that 
heat and zeal which in trivial diſputes ſupply the want of argu- 
ment, the conteſt was terminated by a compromiſe. 'The croſs - 
was retained in the enſigns of forts and ſhips, but eraſed from 
the colours of the militia, Williams, on account of this, as. well 


as of ſome other doctrines deemed unſound, Was baniſhed out 
of the colony * . | 


| Taz 8 New England was now fo highly ex- 


admired by all whoſe affections were eſtranged from the church 


of England, that crowds of new ſettlers flocked thither. Among 


_ . theſe were two perſons, whoſe names have been rendered me- 


morable by the appearance which they afterwards made on a 
more conſpicuous theatre: one was Hugh Peters, the enthu- 


ſiaſtic and "intriguing chaplain of Oliver Cromwell; the other 


Mr. Henry Vane, ſon of Sir Henry Vane, a privy counſellor, | 
high in office, and of great credit with the king; a young 
man of a noble family, animated with ſuch zeal for pure reli- 


gion and ſuch love of liberty as induced him to relinquiſh all 


His hopes in England, and to inte: in a ae hitherto no 


* Neal's Hiſt, of d. Eng. P- 140, e. | Hutchinſon, p· 37. Chalmers, 
2286 ee 


farther 
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farther alt i in improvement than barely to afford ſubſiſt- 


ence to its members, was received with the fondeſt admiration. 
His mortified appearance, his demure look, and rigid manners, 
carried even beyond the ſtandard of preciſeneſs in that ſociety 


which he joined, ſeemed to indicate a man of high ſpiritual at- 


tainments, while his abilities and addreſs in buſineſs. pointed | 


him out as worthy of the higheſt ſtation. in the community. 
With univerſal conſent, and high expectations of advantage 
from his adminiſtration, he was elected governor in the year 


ſubſequent to his arrival. But as the affairs of an infant colony 


afforded not objects adequate to the talents of Vane, his buſy 


pragmatical ſpirit occupied itſelf with theological ſubtilties and 
ſpeculations unworthy of his attention. Theſe were excited by 


a woman, whoſe reveries- produced ſuch effects both within 


the colony and beyond its precincts, that, frivolous as they 
may now appear, they muſt be mentioned as an occurrence of 


1 PERS in. its e 


In was the TON at tht. time in How Vaalind. among che 
5 chief men in every congregation, to meet once a week, in order 
to repeat. the ſermons which they had heard, and to hold reli- 


gious conference with reſpect to the doctrine contained in them. 


Mrs, Hutchinſon, whoſe huſband was among the moſt reſpect- 
able members, of the colony, regretting that perſons of her ſex 


were excluded from. the benefit of thoſe meetings, aſſembled f 
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Antinomien 
ſect. | 


ſtatedly in her houſe a number of women, who employed 5 


themſelves in pious exerciſes ſimilar to thoſe of the men. At 


firſt ſhe ſatisfied herſelf with repeating what ſhe could recollect 


of the diſcourſes delivered by their teachers, | She began after- 


wards 
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wards to add illuſtrations, and at length proceeded to cenſure 


ſome of the clergy as unſound, and to vent opinions and fan- 


cies of her own. Theſe were all founded on the ſyſtem which 


is denominated Antinomian by divines, and tinged with the 
deepeſt enthuſiaſm. She taught, that ſanctity of life is no evi- 


dence of juſtification, or of a ſtate of favour. with God; and 
that ſuch as inculcated the neceſſity of manifeſting the reality 
of our faith by obedience, preached only a covenant of works: 


ſhe contended that the ſpirit of God dwelt perſonally in good 


men, and by inward revelations and impreſſions 'they received 


the fulleſt diſcoveries of the divine will. The fluency and con- 


fidence with which ſhe delivered theſe notions gained her many 
admirers and proſelytes, not only among the vulgar, but among 
the principal inhabitants. The whole colony was | intereſted | 


and agitated. Vane, whoſe ſagacity and acuteneſs ſeemed to 
forſake him whenever they were turned towards religion, 


eſpouſed and defended her wildeſt tenets. Many conferences 


were held, days of faſting and humiliation were appointed, a 


general ſynod was called, and, after diſſenſions ſo violent as 
threatened the diſſolution of the colony, Mrs. Hutehinſon's 


opinions were condemned as erroneous, and ſhe herſelf baniſh- 


ed. Several of her diſciples withdrew from the province of 
their own accord, Vane quitted America in diſguſt, unlament- 


ed even by thoſe who had lately admired him; ſome of whom 


now regarded him as a mere viſionary, and others as one of 
thoſe dark turbulent «ok doomed | to > embroil Tony ſociety 
into which at: enter“ . 


1 Mather, book vil. c. 3. Hutchinſon 2 53. 74 Neal, 2. 1. 144. 3765. 


&c. Chalmers, p. 163. | 
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- Howzven much theſe theological conteſts might diſquiet the 
pg of Maſſachuſets Bay, they contributed to the more 
| ſpeedy population of America. When Williams was baniſhed 
from Salem in the year one thouſand fix hundred and thirty- 
four, ſuch was the attachment of his hearers to a paſtor whoſe 
piety they revered, that a good number of them voluntarily ac- 


companied him in his exile. They directed their march to- 


wards the ſouth ; and having purchaſed from the natives a con- 
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ſettle in Pro- 
vidence and 


Rhode Iſland. 


ſiderable tract of land, to which Williams gave the name of 
Providence, they ſettled there. They were joined ſoon after by 


ſome of thoſe to whom the proceedings againſt Mrs. Hutchin- 


ſon gave diſguſt ; and by a tranſaction with the Indians they 


obtained a right to a fertile iſland in Naraganſet Bay, which ac- 
quired the name of Rhode Iſland. Williams remained among. 


them upwards of forty years, reſpected as the father and the 


guide of the colony which he had planted. His ſpirit differed 


from that of the Puritans i in Maſſachuſets ; it was mild and to- 


lerating; and having ventured himſelf to reject eſtabliſhed opi- 


nions, he endeavoured to ſecure the ſame liberty to other men, 
by maintaining, that the exerciſe of private judgment was a na- 
tural and facred right; that the civil magiſtrate has no compul- 


five juriſdiction in the concerns of religion; that the puniſh- 


ment of any perſon on account of his. opinions, was an en- 
croachment on conſcience, and an act of perſecution. . Theſe 


humane principles he inſtilled into his followers ; and all who. 


felt or dreaded oppreſſion in other ſettlements, reſorted to a 


mama A in which univerſal toleration Was known. to be a 


* Neal Hit. of x. Bog. p. 147. . © 
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fundamental maxim. In the plantations of Providence and 
Rhode Iſland, political union was eſtabliſhed by voluntary aſſo- 
ciation, and the equality of condition among the members, as 
well as their religious opinions; their form of government was 

purely democratical, the ſupreme power being lodged in the 
| freemen perſonally aſſembled. In this ſtate they remained 
until il they were incorporated by charter 25 


| 1 


bs 


'To Gender ola the NOS or Contains. is ; indebted for 
its origin. The rivalſhip between Mr. Cotton and Mr. Hooker, 
two favourite miniſters in the ſettlement of Maſſachuſets Bay, 
diſpoſed the latter, who was leaſt ſucceſsful in this conteſt for 
fame and power, to with for ſome ſettlement at a diſtance from 
a .competitor by whom his reputation was eclipſed. A good 
number of thoſe who had imbibed Mrs. Hutchinſon's notions, 
and were offended at ſuch as combated them, offered to accom- 
pany him. Having employed proper perſons to explore the 
country, they pitched upon the weſt ſide of the great river 
Connecticut as the moſt inviting ſtation ; and in the year one 
' thouſand fix hundred and thirty-ſix, about an hundred perſons, 
with their wives and families, after a fatiguing march of many 
days through woods and ſwamps, arrived there, and laid the 
foundation of the towns of Hartford, Springfield, and Weather- 

field. This ſettlement was attended with peculiar irregularities. 
Part of the diſtrict now occupied lay beyond the limits of the 
KY granted to the Ty of Maſſachuſets Bay, and yet che 


"oh * Hutchinſon, p. 38, Neal, i ll, 142. Dougl. Sum. ii. P- 76, &. Chal 
thy” ch. ii. "gf | 


emigrants 
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emigrants:took a aſſo! from the governor aud court f Boo K 


Y 
aſſiſtants, empowering . them to exerciſe juriſdiction in'that goon 


country, The Dutch from Manhados or New York, having 
diſcovered the river Connecticut, and eſtabliſhed ſome trading 


houſes upon it, had acquired all the right that prior poſſeſſion 


confers. Lord Say and Sele and Lord Brook, the heads of 


two illuſtrious families, were fo much alarmed at the arbitrary 


meaſures of Charles I. both 4 in his civil and eccleſiaſtical admi- 


niſtration, that they took a reſolution, not unbecoming young 
men of noble birth and liberal ſentiments, of retiring to the New 
World, i in order to enjoy ſuch a form of religion as they ap- 


proved of, and thoſe liberties, which they deemed eſſential to 


the well-being « of ſociety. They, too, fixed on the banks of the 
Connecticut as their place of ſettlement, and had taken poſſeſ- 


ſion, by building a fort at the mouth of the river, which, from 


their united names, was called Say Brook. The emigrants 
from Maſſachuſets, without regarding either the defects in 


their own right « or the pretenſions of other claimants, kept poſ- 


ſeſſion, and proceeded with vigour; to clear and. cultivate the 
country. By degrees they got rid of every competitor. The 


Dutch, recently ſettled in America, and top feeble to engage in 
a war, peaceably withdrew from Connecticut. Lord Say and 
Sele and Lord Brook made over to the colony whatever title 
they might have to any lands in that region. Society was eſta- 


bliſhed by a voluntary compact of the freemen; and though 


chey ſoon diſclaimed all dependence on the colony of Maſſa- 

chuſets Bay, they retained ſuch veneration for its legiflative 
wiſdom, as to adopt a form of government nearly reſembling 7 

- its inſtitutions, with reſpect both to civil and eccleſiaſtical 


$ . 
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B 00 k policy. At a ſubſequent period, the colony of Connedieut was 


ö P likewiſe ann * 1 charter . 665 Jie 
= "oy Tun hiſtory of the feſt deb to een ot provinces PY 


and Main. 


New Hampſhire and Main, which form the fourth. and moſt 


extenſive diviſion in New England, is obſcure and perplexed, 
by the interfering claims of various proprietors. The company 
of Plymouth had incon{iderately parcelled out the northern part 
of the territory contained in its grant among different perſons: 
of theſe only Sir Ferdinando Gorges and Captain Maſon ſeem 


to have had any ſerious intention to occupy the lands allotted 


to them. Their efforts to accompliſh this were meritorious nd 
| petſevering, but unſucceſsful. The expence of ſettling colonies 


in an uncultivated country muſt neceſſarily be great and imme- 
diate ; the proſpect of a return is often uncertain and always 


remote. The funds of two private adventurers were not ade- 
quate to ſuch an undertaking. Nor did the planters whom 


they ſent out 2 __ 1 of r e which : ani- 
ee all the hardſhips and de to which bociety, 1 in its 1 
infancy, is expoſed in a ſavage land. Gorges and Maſon, it is 

probable, muſt have abandoned their deſign, if, from the ſame 


| motives that ſettlements had been made in Rhode Iſland and 
Connecticut, coloniſts had not unexpectedly migrated into New 
Hampſhire and Main. Mr. Wheelwright, a miniſter of fome 
note, nearly related to Mrs. Hutchinſon, and one of her moſt 
fervent admirers and. PRIN: Bad, on this' MT" been 


Si 1544 


* Hitchtnton, p. 44, c. 1 i 125 | | Douglas i ii. I 256, ge. Chal- 
mers Annals, "of + ade? 


baniſhed | 
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baniſhed from the province of Maſſachuſets Bay *. In queſt of 
a new ſtation, he took a courſe oppoſite to the other exiles ; 
and advancing towards the north, founded the town of Exeter, 


on a ſmall river flowing into Piſkataqua Bay. His followers, R 


few in number, but firmly united, were of ſuch rigid principles, 
that even the churches of Maſſachuſets did not appear to 


them ſufficiently pure. From time to time they received 
ſome recruits, whom love of novelty, or diſſatisfaction with 


the eccleſiaſtical inſtitutions of the other colonies, prompt- 
ed to join them. Their plantations were widely diſperſed, but 
the country was thinly peopled, and its political ſtate extremely 
unſettled. The colony of Maſſachuſets Bay claimed juriſdic- 


tion over them, as occupying lands ſituated within the limits of 
their grant. Gorges and Maſon aſſerted the rights conveyed to 


them as proprietors by their charter. In ſeveral diſtricts, the 
planters, without regarding the pretenſions of either party, go- 

verned themſelves by maxims and laws copied from thoſe of 
their brethren in the adjacent colonies f. The firſt reduction 


of the political conſtitution in the provinces of New Hampſhire 
and Main into a regular and Ae form, Was minen 


to che revolution. 


4s. 


- By extending their ſettlements the Engliſh became expoſed 


to new danger. The tribes of Indians around Maſſachuſets Bay 
were feeble and unwarlike ; yet from regard to juſtice, as well 
a8 motives of e the firſt coloniſts were ſtudious to 


* Hutchinſon, p J 0Tß0b0öꝗ0oͤ es ade Hos te toroes 
11 Ibid. p. 103, cee. 176. ' Douglas's Sum. ii. 22, &c. Chalmers“ Annals, 
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"OY any of. their lands; 3 and though; 1 in ſuch. tranſactions the con- | 
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ſideration given was. often very inadequate. to the value of the 
territory acquired, it was ſufficient to ſatisfy the demands of the 


proprietors. The Engliſh took quiet poſſeſſion of the lands ; 
| thus: conveyed: to them, and no open hoſtility broke out be- 


rween them and the ancient poſſeſſors. But the colonies. of 


Providence and Connecticut ſoon found that they were ſur⸗ 


rounded by more powerful and m 


tial nations. Among theſe. 
the moſt conſiderable were the: Naraganſets and, Pequods ;, the 


former ſeated on the Bay which bears their name, and the lat. 


6 ſpread over the continent of America, but that, if meaſures 5 


ter occupying the territory Which ſtretches from the river 
2 along the banks * the ee . Beau 


n 


World. "They 7 cd Slog not only that the 5 of the . 
Indian race muſt be the conſequence of permitting the Engliſh +2 


were not ſpeedily concerted to pręvent it, the calamity. would 


be unavoidable, With this view they applied to the Naragan- 
ſets, requeſting them to forget ancient animoſities for a mo- 


ment, and to co-operate with them in expelling a common 


both with 


enemy who thre: ſtruction. They repreſent- 


ed that, when thoſe firangers firſt, landed, the ohject of their 
viſit was.not ſuſpected, and no proper precautions were taken 
to check their progreſs; that now, by ſending out colonies, in 


ſeats to make way for unjuſt intruders, 


414 


one year towards three different quarters, their intentions were 
manifeſt, and the people of America muſt abandon. their native 
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Bur the — And Pequods, like moſt of the contigu- 
ous tribes in America, were rivals, and there ſubſiſted between 


them an hereditary and implacable enmity. Revenge is the 
darling paſſion of ſavages; in order to ſecure the indulgence of 
which there is no preſent advantage that they will not ſacrifice, 
and no future conſequence which they do not totally diſregard. 

The Naraganſets, inſtead of cloſing with the prudent propoſal 
of their neighbours, difcovered their hoſtile intentions to the go- 
vernor of Maſhchufets Bay; and, eagerto lay hold on ſuch a fa- 


2 


00 entered into an alliance with the Engliſh againſt 


them. The Pequods, more exaſperated than diſcouraged by the 


imprudence and treachery of their countrymen, took the field, 
and carried on the war in the uſual mode of Americanz. They 


furpriſed ſtragglers, and ſcalped them; they plundered and burnt 
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remote ſettlements; they attacked Fort Say Brook without 
nd ſucceſs, though garriſoned only by twenty men; and when the 


Engliſh began to act offenſively, they retired to faſtneſſes 


Which they deemed inatceſſible. The different colonies had 


agreed to unite againſt the common enemy, each furniſhing a 


quota of men in proportion to its numbers. The troops of | 


Connecticut which lay moſt expoſed to danger were ſoon. 


bled:: The match of thoſe from Maſſuchuſets,, which — 6 


the moſt conßderable body, was retarded by the moſt ſingular 
cauſe that ever inſſuenced the operations of a military force. 


When they were muſtered previous to their departure, it was 
found that ſome of the officers, as well as of the private ſoldliers, 


Purification: 
of the army. 


were ſtill under a covenant of works ; and that the bleſſing of 5 


God oui not be implored or expected to crown the arms of 
Ting {f) | | | 521 ſuch: 


nook 


Defeat of the: | 


Indians. 4 ! ) 


May 20. 
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ſuch unhallowed men with ſucceſs. The alarm was! general, 
and many arrangements neceſſary in order to caſt out the un- 


clean, and to render this little band ſufficiently pure to fight 


the battles of a Saga ww e g OW; ideas of roach own: 
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cn N Wb the Conne cdieüt trdjia;; [teinforend by a fall 


_ detachment from Say Brook, found it neceſſary to advance to- 
wards the eneiny. They were: poſted on a riſing ground, in 


the middle of a ſwamp towards the head of the river Miſtick, 
which they had ſurrounded with paliſadoes, the beſt defence 


that their lender {kill in the art of fortification had diſcovered. 
Though they knew that the Engliſh were in motion, yet, with 
the uſual improvidence and ſecurity of ſavages, they tock no 
- meaſures either to obſerve their progreſs, or to guard againſt 
being ſurpriſed themſelves. The enemy, unperceived, reached 


the paliſadoes, and if a dog had not given the alarm by bark- 
ing, the Indians muſt have been maſſacred without reſiſtance; 


In a moment, however, they ſtarted to arms, and raiſi ng the 
war- ery, prepared to repel the affailants. | But at that early 
| period of their intercourſe with the Europeans, , the Americans 
were little acquainted with the uſe of gunpowder, and dreaded 
its effects extremely. While ſome of the Engliſh galled them 
with ati inceſſant fire through the intervals between the paliſa- 
does, others forced their way by the entries into the fort, 


filled only with branches of trees; and ſetting fire to the huts 


| which were"! cove fed with. NINO" IS 1 and terror 
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quickly became general. Many of the women and den 
periſhed in the flames; and the warriors, in endeavouring to 


eſcape, were either a by the Engliſh, or falling into the * 
hands of their Indian allies, who ſurrounded the fort at a diſ- 


135 
B * O K 


| tance, were reſerved for a more cruel fate. After the junction 


of the troops from Maſſachuſets, the Engliſh reſolved. to purſue 


their victory; and hunting the Indians from one place of retreat 
to another, ſome ſubſequent encounters were hardly leſs. fatal 


to them than the action on the Miſtick., In leſs; than three 7 


months the tribe of pequods was extirpated: a few miſerable 


. fugitives who. took refuge among the neighbouring Indians, 
being incorporated by them, laſt their name as a diſtinct people. 


In this firſt eſſay of their arms, the coloniſts of New England 
ſeem to have been conducted by ſkilful and enterpriſing of- 


; ficers, and diſplayed both: courage and perſeverance as ſoldiers, 
But they ſtained their laurels by the uſe which they made of 
victory. Inſtead of treating the Pequods as an independent 


people, who made a gallant effort to defend the property, the 
rights, and the freedom of their nation, they retaliated upon 


them all the barbarities of American war. Some they maſſa- 


cred in cold blood, others they gave up to be tortured by their 
Indian allies, a conſiderable number they ſold as ſlaves in Ber- 
nin the reſt o were reduced to ſervitude en themſelves of 
Bor e e as * 8 of the Engliſh muſt 
deemed, their vigorous efforts in this deciſive campaign filled lun 


al the kündet tribes of Indians with fuch an high pon | 


by Hutchinfop, p- 58. 76, 1 Mather, Maga b.y vi. , 6. Rabba. 
State of N. p. * 116, Re. 4 
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of i de ſecuret} adongy. tehnquillitg-coanetheix, gag 
ments. At the ſame time the violence of /'adminiſtratidri: 4s 


| " Riightnd continued to increaſe their population and ſtrengih, 
by fore eing many reſpedable ſubjects to tear themſebv 

che tender contiections that bind men to their native eountry, 
and to fly for refuge t a region ef the Neo Wprid; whith 


esifrohnall 


hitherto preſented to them nothing chat cbuld allure - them 
thither but exemption from oppreſſion. Theonumber bf thoſe 
emigrants drew tlie atteritibk of government, and appeared ſo 


formidable, that a proelamation was Hed, prohibiting maſters 
_ of: ſhips from carrying pa nge. 
ſpecial permiſſion. On many occaſions this injunction Was 
eluded or diſregarded. F atally for the king, it operated /with 


ers to New England without 


full effect in one inſtatiec- Sir Arthur Haſlerig, John Hamp- 


den, Oliver Cromwell, and ſome other perſons whoſe rin. 
ciples and views eoincided with theirs, impatient 
thoſe civil and religious liberties which: they ſtru 


to obtain in Great Britain, hired ſome ſhips to carry them and 


their attendants to New England. By order of council, an 
embargo was laid on theſe wien on the point ef ſailing; and 
Charles, far from fuſpecting that the future revolutions in his 


kingdoms were to be excited and directed hy perſons in ſuch 


an humble ſphere of life, forcibly detained the men deſtined to 


__ overturn his ROS and to terminate his AF by a violent 
death. (12494 . al; 10 Let 33 21 A ennie eee 
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were conſidered by a great hady of the people as ſo hoſtile to Bo 2 k 
choſe rights which they deemed moſt valuable, that in the courſe 6 
of the year one thouſand ſis hundred and thirty-eight, above 
chree thouſand perſons embarked for New England, chooſing | 
rather to expoſe themſelves to all the conſequences of diſre- 
carding the royal proclamation, than to remain longer under 
oppreſſion. Exaſperated az this contempt of his authority, 
Charles had recourſe to a violent but effectual mode of accom- 
Pliſhing What he had in view, A writ of guo warranto was 
ized againſt the corporation of Maſſachuſets Bay. The colo- Colony of of 
| _ niſts had conformed ſo little to the terms of their charter, that Hay ed 
judgment was giyen againſt them without difficulty. They were es OY 
found to have forfeited all their rights as a corporation, which forfeited its. | 
of courle returned to the crown, and Charles began to take * = 
meaſures for new modelling the political frame of the colony, 
and veſting the adminiſtration of its affairs in other hands, But 
his plans were never carried into execution. In every corner of 
| his dominions, the ſtorm now began to gather, which ſoon burſt 
out with ſuch fatal violence, that Charles, during the remainder 
af his unfortunate reign, occupied with domeſtic and more in- 
 tereſting cares, had not leiſure to beſtow any attention upon, a 
remote and inconſiderable NPY” . 


7 On the meeting af the Long Parliament, ſuch a Revolution 
took place in England, that all the motives for migrating to the 
new world ceaſed. The maxims of the Puritans with reſpect 2 

to the government. both of church and Rete, deen predo mi- 


2» Hutchinſon, p- 86, 502, &. e Annals, * 167. 


1 
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3 bo 001 4 hani in the nation, and wes enforced iby the agli uf Po teer. one 


| — Their oppreſſors were humbled j that perfect ſyſtem of reforms 
i „555 ed polity, which hatl lofig been the dbjec of their adtirutien 
and deſire, was eſtabliffled by law; and ary intrigues Ad 
conflicts of an obſtinate civil wit, turbulent and aſpiring Pirits 
Found ſuch full occupation, that they had no indueement to quit 
a buſy theatre, on which they had riſen to act a moſt conſpicu- 
ous part. From the year one thouſand fix hundred and twenty, 
Shen the firſt feeble colony was conducted to New England by 
wy the Browniſts, to the year one thouſand” fix! hundred and 
. forty, it has been computed, that twentyrone thoufand two 
mauncdred Britiſh ſubjects had ſettled there. The money expend- 
ea by various adventurers during that period in fitting but ſhips, 
| Er nl in purchaſing ſtock, and tranſporting ſettlers, athounted; on à 
b ret calculation, nearly to to hundred thouſand pounds *. 
a vaſt ſum in that age, and which no principles, inferior in 
3 „ force to thoſe where with the Puritans were animated, could 
z Eo | have perſuaded men to lay out, on che uncertain proſpeck of ob. 
8 taining an eſtabliſhment in a remote uncultivated region, 
which, from its ſituation and climate, could allure them with no 
| | hope but that of finding ſubſiſtence _ and enjoying freedom. 
= EP For ſome years, even ſubſiſtence was procured” with difficulty; ; 
3 : and it was towards the cloſe of the period to which our narra- 
= tive is arrived, before the product of the ſettlement yielded the 
1 = planters any return for their ſtock. About'that time they began 
| . ä do export corn in ſmall quantities to the Weſt Indies, and made 
5 ſome feeble ä to extend the fihery, _ to wen the 
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1 „ * Mather, B. i. ch. 4. p. 37-1 &h, 5 p. 23. i Hutchinſon, p- 193. Chalmers 
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. trade lumber, which 1 ſince: proved the: ſtaple articles! of 


commerce: in the colony *. Since the year one thouſand fix . 
hundred and forty, the number of people with Which New ; 


139 
voor 


England has recruited the population of the parent ſtate, 1 


ſuppoſed at leaft to equal what Kan have been n from it 


by occaſional he thither. 11 1 


nen . . Saddam hind of eine in Avent it Biltein 


Wes entirely the influx of ſettlers into New England, the prin- 


ciples. of the coloniſts coincided fo perfectly with thoſe of the 


popular leaders in parliament, that they were ſoon diſtinguiſhed 1 


by peculiar marks of their brotherly affection. By a vote of 
the Houſe of Commons in the year one thouſand ſix hundred 


and forty-two, the people in all the different plantations of New 


1 England were exempted from payment of any duties, either 


upon goods exported thither, or upon thoſe which they im- 


ported into the mother country, until the Houſe ſhall take farther 
order to the contrary... This was afterwards confirmed by the 


authority of both Houſes. Encouraged by ſuch an extraordi- 

nary privilege, induſtry made rapid progreſs in all the diſtricts 
of New England, and population increaſed along with it. In 
return for thoſe favours, the coloniſts applauded the meaſures 


of parliament, celebrated its generous efforts to vindicate the 
rights and liberties of the nation, prayed for the ſucceſs of its 
arms, and framed regulations in order to prevent any exer- 


tion in favour of the an on the other fide of the e Fe 


* Hutchinſon, p- 91, 92. | 
4 F p. 114. App. $17. Chalmers Annals, i. 174. is, 
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— the indulgem partiality with which all n 


as proceedings were viewed by men thus cloſely united with them 
in ſentiments and wiſhes, the people of New England ventured 
on a meaſure, which not only ineteaſed their ſecurity and 


power, but may be regarded as a conſiderable ſtep towards in- 


dependence. Under the impreſſion or pretext. of che danger to 
which. they were expoſed from the ſurrounding tribes of In- 
dians, the four colonies of Maſſachuſets, Plymouth, Connecti- 
eritered into a league of perpetual confe- 
deracy, offenſive and defenſive; an idea familiar to ſeveral 
leading men in the colonies, as it was framed in imitation of 
the famous bond of union among the Dutch provinces, in 
whoſe dominions the Browniſts had long reſided; It was ſtipu- 
lated, that the confederates ſhould henceforth be diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of the United Colonies! of New England; that 
each colony ſhall remain ſeparate and diſtinct, and have exclu- 
five juriſdiction within its own territory; that in every war, 
offenſive or defenſive, each of the confederates ſhall furniſh its 
quota of men, proviſions, and money, at a rate to be fixed from 
time to time, in proportion to the number of people in each 
ſettlement; that an aſſembly compoſed of two commiſſioners 
from each eblony ſhall be held annually, with power to delibe - 
rate and decide in all points of common concern to the confe- 
deraey; and every determination, in Which ſix of their num- 


eut, and Newhaven, ent 


ber concur, ſhall be binding on the whole *. In this tranſae- 
tion the colonies of New England ſeem to have conſidered 
themſelves as independent ſocieties, poſſeſſing all the rights of 


» vert: Hiſ of N Eng. i. 202, Ke, Hutchinſon, p 124: Chalmers Ann. Lo, 


9 177. 


; ſovereignty, | 
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ſovereignty, and free from the n of any kajiatice power. 
*The governing party in England, occupied with affairs of more 
urgent concern, and no wiſe diſpoſed to obſerve the conduct of 
their brethren in America with any jealous attention, — 
the meaſure to 8 without W N | 


BOOK 


in e ks this e the ſpitit of independence | 


gathered ſtrength, and ſoon diſplayed itſelf more openly : ſome 
_ perſons of note in the colony of Maſſachuſets, averſe to the 
ſyſtem of eccleſiaſtical polity eſtabliſhed there, and preferring to 
it the government and diſcipline of the churches of England or 


Scotland, having remonſtrated to the general court againſt the 
injuſtice of depriving them of their rights as freemen, and of 


| 1646, 


their privileges as Chriſtians, becauſe they . could not join as 


members with any of the congregational churches, petit 
that they might no longer be bound to obey laws to which they 

| had not aſſented, nor be ſubje& to taxes impoſed by an aſſem- 
bly in which they were not repreſented. Their demands were 
not only rejected, but they were impriſoned and fined as diſ- 
turbers of the public peace ; and when they appointed fome of 
their number'to lay theit grievances before parliament, the 


annual court, in order to prevent this appeal to the fupreme 


power, attempted firſt to ſeize their papers, and then to obftruc 
their embarkation for England. But though neither of theſe 


Petition of 


the Diflent» 
ers rejected. 


could be accompliſhed, ſuch was the addreſs and influence of 
the colonies agents in England, that no inquiry ſeems to have 


been made into chis tranſaction 6 This was followed by an 


. Neal's Hiſt, N. Eng. l. 213. Hutchinſon's Hit. 145, Ec. Collect. 186, 


Kc. . Ann. 179, Mather, Magnal. B. iii. ck. i. p. 30. 
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1 Rill leſs ambiguous, of the aſpiring ſpirit prevalent, 
among the people of Maſſachuſets. Under every form of 


government the right of coining money has been conſidered as 
a prerogative peculiar to ſovereignty, and which no ſubordinate 
member in any ſtate. is entitled to claim. Regardleſs of this 
eſtabliſhed maxim, the general court ordered a coinage of ſilver 


money at Boſton, ſtamped with the name of the colony, and 


a tree as an apt ſymbol of its progreſſive vigour *. Even this 
uſurpation eſcaped without notice. The Hts, having 


now humbled all rival ſects, engroſſed the whole direction of af- 


fairs in Great Britain; and long accuſtomed to admire the go- 
vernment of New England, framed agreeably to thoſe principles 


Which they had adopted as the moſt perfect model of civil and 


eccleſiaſtical polity, they were 8 to ſtain 1 its n 


5 ling Ws part its conduct. 


Cromwell 
patroniſes the 
New Eng- 
land colonies. 


* 


Wa EN Cm 1 1 the ſupreme power, the colonies 


of New England continued to ſtand as high in his eſtimation. 


As he had deeply imbibed all the fanatical notions of the Inde- 
pendents, and was perpetually ſurrounded by the moſt eminent 
and artful teachers of that ſect, he kept a conſtant correſpond- 


ence with the leading men in the American ſettlements, Who 


tranſport the 
. coloniſts to 
: _ Jamaita. Fey 


ſeem to have looked up to him as a zealous patron f. He in 
return conſidered them as his moſt devoted adherents, attach- 


ed to him no leſs by affe&ion than by. principle. He ſoon gave 
Propoſes to 15 


a ſtriking proof of this. On the conqueſt of Jamaica, he 
formed a ſcheme for the ſecurity and improvement of the ac- 


1 85 Hutchinſon, 1775 178. a Chalet 3 181. 
+ Hutchinſon, App. 520, &c. Collect. p. 233. 
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quiſition made by his victorious arms, ſuited to the ardour of an 


impetuous ſpirit that delighted in accompliſhing its ends by ex- 
traordinary means. He propoſed to tranſport the people of 
New England to that iſland, and employed every argument cal- 


culated to make impreſſion upon them, in order to obtain their 
conſent. He endeavoured to rouſe their religious zeal by re- 
preſenting what a fatal blow it would be to the man of fin, if a 
colony of the faithful were ſettled in the midſt of his territories 
In the new world. He allured them with- proſpects of immenſe 
wealth in a fertile region, which would reward the induſtry of 


thoſe who cultivated it, with all the precious productions of 


the torrid zone, and expreſſed his fervent wiſh that they might 
take poſſeſſion of it, in order to fulfil God's promiſe of making 


his people the head and not the tail. He aſſured them of being 


ſupported by the whole force of his authority, and of veſting all 


the powers of government entirely i in their hands. But by this 


time the coloniſts were attached to a country in which they 


bad reſided for many years, and where, though they did not at- 


tain opulence, they enjoyed the comforts of life in great abund- 
ance; and they dreaded ſo much the noxious climate of the 
Weſt Indies, which had proved fatal to a great number of the 
Engliſh who firſt ſettled in Jamaica, that they declined, though 


in the moſt reſpectful nnz clohing's with the Protector s pro- 


| poſition a 


* Hutchinſon, p. 190, &c. Chalmers, p. 188. 
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